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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 





For the Port Folio. 


. LA FAYETTE. 


‘Tue arrival of Gen. La Fayette has diffused a stream of gladness 
throughout all the land, and excited the emulation of every class 
in welcoming to our shores a man who essentially contributed to the 
establishment of American Independence. Amidst the loud huz- 
zas and triumphal expressions which are heard on every side, it 
is our duty as faithful journalists to preserve the memory of these 
transactions. We shall therefore publish in this Number a brief 
account of his reception in different parts of the United States; 
and a specimen of the imsignia which have been prepared by our 
artists to commemorate his reception in Philadelphia. 

The visit of this ardent and steadfast supporter of natural rights, 
“ who came over to Macedon” and helped us, at a period of fear- 
ful dismay, is one of those rare incidents in the annals of a nation, 
which fill the heart with a crowd of interesting and agreeable re- 
flections. 

When our illustrious Guest first turned his eyes towards this 
western world, he beheld us engaged in a contest with a powerful 
nation, under every circumstance of difficulty and danger: without 
a name, without resources, without arms, without allies; with no- 
thing, in short, but a just cause and a determined spirit. In such 
a conjuncture, he did not content himself with furnishing pecuni- 
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ary aid: he came personally, from a distant soil, abandoning, at the 
dawn of manhood, the luxuries of Paris and the incitements of am- 
bition, to partake our rugged fortune. He spilt his blood at Bran- 
dywine, and hazarded his life in various hard fought battles. By 
the congress of the United States, he was invested with the high 
rank of Major General in our armies; he was the companion of 
Hamilton; he was honoured with the friendship of WasuincTon; 
and he retired from the field only when peace and independence 
had crowned our efforts. Fayette enjoyed the confidence of the 
patriots of 1776, and he was worthy of the trust. By his frank- 
ness, his gallantry, and his ardour, he conciliated universal es- 
teem: he was implicated in no controversy: he was shaded by no 
suspicion: he made no man his enemy. On every occasion he 
evinced the goodness of his heart and the disinterestedness of his 
zeal in our behalf. The United States had many friends in Eu- 
rope during her vital struggle; some were fruitful in resources and 
powerful in talents; others cherished ardent wishes, and a few 
vindicated our cause in eloquent and indignant language. But 
the chivalrous spirit of Fayette could not be contented with such 
demonstrations of regard: he took his stand by our side and risk- 
ed his fame and life with us. 

When his sword could be useful no longer he returned to the 
bosom of his family. We reaped the harvest of his toil and de- 
votion; we obtained independence; we secured freedom; we esta- 
blished enlightened and invaluable forms of government; our com- 
merce now expands its fibres through every soil; our territories are 
enlarged to the limits of a mighty empire; our fire-sides are embel- 
lished by the arts, and our homes are protected by legions of dis- 
ciplined freemer. He who contributed so much to these great ob- 
jects, comes again to visit us, and beholds the work in which he 
laboured so ardently, flourishing beyond an example in history. 
The old “ Thirteen States,” which he defended in the spring of 
his days, have improved in every thing that can add value to life; 
and nearly as many younger brethren are now ranged by their side, 
participating in the same genial warmth of liberty and happiness. 
The father beholds his children arrived at maturity and enjoying 
the fruits of his cares and sacrifices: the children, grown to man- 
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hood, contemplate with joy and gratitude the face of their early ° 
friend and defender! These are pleasures without alloy! These are 
among the highest delights that earth can bestow! 

All classes among us are animated by the same rapturous feel- 
ing. Every countenance is brightened with cheerfulness and eve- 
ry bosom is warm with gratitude. The warrior of the revolution 
regards with profound emotion, one who participated with him in 
its changeful scenes, and calls up the remembrance of its former 
exploits with tears of joy. The man of mature age recollects 
the name, familiar to his boyhood, when it was associated with 
those of Washington, and Warren, and Green, and De Kalb. The 
child springs to catch a glimpse of the veteran whose virtues were 
presented to his earliest reflections in the grateful pages of Ame- 
rican history. In Fayette, the patriot witnesses the sincere re- 
publican through all the fearful and wondrous vicissitudes of the 
French revolution. The American traveller recognizes a fellow- 
citizen who, at the distance of three thousand miles received him as 
a brother and breathed a benevolent wish towards his country. Such 
a man is truly one whom a nation may honour with frank and en- 
thusiastic respect, not dictated by selfishness, nor contaminated 
by adulation. 

The scene of a spontaneous and unanimous expression of grati- 
tude by a great nation to an individual, without station or any 
other than moral influence, is, like many other American exam- 
ples, without precedent in the annals of the world. In modern 
times we should in vain search for such a tribute to virtue: alas! 
in no country but this could scenes so delightful, be exhibited, 
under any circumstances. Emperors and kings have been environ- 
ed by pomp and followed by the multitude: but power, not virtue, 
was the idol: selfishness or fear, not gratitude or love, the mo- 
tive. Amidst the loud acclaim of sycophants and dependants, 
thousands muttered in secret the groans of misery and revenge. 
Even ancient times, the ages of liberty in Greece and Rome, offer 
no counterfeit presentment to this exhilarating spectacle. Were 
we to point to the nearest resemblance we should cite the name 
of Timoleon, who, like Fayette, went to the succour of a foreign 
nation, and like him too, had the peculiar good fortune to enjoy, in 
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his old age, the love and gratitude of those whom he had assisted 
in throwing off an odious oppression. Fayette, better than any 
man now living, deserves the name of the most virtuous and happy 
patriot of history—he is, emphatically, raz TrmoLeon or MopERN 
Times. 


—8 + oo 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 


James Watt was a philosopher, mechanician, and civil engi- 
neer, whose inventive talents, extensive knowledge of the sciences 
and arts, and practical application of them to the purposes of life, 
place him in the foremost rank of those illustrious men, whose 
discoveries have influenced the state of society, and conferred 
distinction upon their country and age. 

His great-grandfather farmed his own small estate in the coun- 
ty of Aberdeen, but engaging in the civil wars, was killed in one 
of Montrose’s battles, and his property lost to his family. His 
son, Thomas Watt, left an infant, was brought up by relations, 
and having a turn for the mathematical sciences, made such pro- 
ficiency by his own exertions, under very untoward circumstances, 
occasioned by the persecutions of the times, as to enable him at a 
later and quieter period to establish himself at Greenock, as a 
teacher of these sciences, and of the dependent arts of surveying 
and navigation. 

He had two sons, John and James; the former brought up as a 
mathematician, settled first at Air, and afterwards at Glasgow, 
where he was much employed in surveying and directing the im_ 
provement of estates; was an able man, and drew neatly and ac- 
curately, which was not very common in those days. He died in 
1737, at an early age, leaving a Survey of the River Clyde, from 
Glasgow to the Point of Troward, which was published by his 
brother several years afterwards. James, his younger brother, of 
an active, ingenious, and enterprizing mind, became a merchant 
in Greenock, and was upwards of twenty years a member of the 
Town-Council,a magistrate, and a zealous promoter of the improve- 
ments of the town. By his wife, Agnes Muirheid, he had two 
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sons, James, the subject of the present article, and John, who 
was lost soon after he became of age. 

James Watt, was born at Greenock, the 19th January 1736. 
He received the rudiments of his education in the public schools 
of his native town; but from the extreme delicacy of his constitu- 
tion, was with difficulty enabled to attend the classes, and owed 
much of his acquirements to his studious habits at home. Little 
more is known of his early years, than that, from the first, he ma- 
nifested a partiality for mechanical contrivances and operations, 
and frequently employed himself in that way. The desire of im- 
provement in an art then little practised in Scotland, induced him 
to go to London in his eighteenth year, and there to place him- 
self under the tuition of a mathematical instrument-maker; but 
he remained little more than a twelvemonth, the infirm state of 
his health compelling his return to the paternal roof. 

In that short period, he appears to have made great proficiency, 
and continued, after his return to Scotland, to perfect himself in 
this art, both at home and on his visits te his mother’s relations 
at Glasgow, where it was his wish to establish himself. But some 
opposition being made by the corporations, who considered him 
as an intruder upon their privileges, the professors of the college 
took him under their protection, and accommodated him with an 
apartment and premises for carrying on his business within their 
precincts, with the title and office of Mathematical Instrument- 
Maker to the University. This took place in 1757, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and it must be inferred, that he had al- 
ready given satisfactory proofs of talent to the eminent men who 
then adorned that seat of learning. ‘There Mr. Watt applied se- 
dulously to business, and in the few intervals which its concerns, 
and ill health allowed, cultivated those various talents which dis- 
tinguished him in after life. 

The steam-engine had been a frequent subject of conversation 
between Mr. Robison and himself, and the former had suggested 
the possibility of its application to the moving of wheel-carriages. 
About the year 1761 or 1762, Mr. Watt had tried some experi- 
ments on the force of steam in a Papin’s digester, and had con- 
structed and worked with strong steam a small model, consisting 
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of an inverted syringe; the bottom of the rod of which was loaded 
with a weight, alternately admitting the steam below the piston, 
and letting it off to the atmosphere. Observing the imperfections 
of this construction, he soon abandoned it; but the attention ne- 
cessary tu be bestowed upon his business prevented his reconsi- 
dering it, until the winter of 1763-4, when he was employed by 
the Professors of Natural Philosophy to put in order a working 
model of a steam-engine upon Newcomen’s construction. When 
he had repaired it and set it to work, he found that the boiler, 
though large in proportion to the cylinder, was barely able to sup- 
ply it with steam for a few strokes per minute, and that a great 
quantity of water was required, though it was but lightly loaded 
by the pump attached to it. It,soon occurred, that the cause lay 
in the little cylinder (two inches diameter, six inches stroke,) ex- 
posing a greater surface to condense the steam than the cylinders 
of larger engines did, in proportion to their respective contents. 

By shortening the column of water in the pump, less steam and 
less injection water were required, and the model worked at a pro- 
per speed. Thus the purpose for which it was put into his hands 
was accomplished; and with this mode of accounting for the defect 
and this result, most artists would have been satisfied. Not so 
Mr. Watt. He had become aware of a great consumption of steam, 
and his curiosity was excited to a more accurate investigation of 
the causes, in which he proceeded in a truly philosophical man- 
ner. The cylinder of his small model being of brass, he conceived 
that less steam would be condensed by substituting cylinders of 
some material which would transmit heat more slowly. He made 
a larger model with a cylinder (six inches diameter, and one foot 
stroke,) of wood, soaked in oil, and baked to dryness. He ascer- 
tained, from experiments made with boilers of various construc- 
tions, that the evaporation of boiling water is neither in propor- 
tion to the evaporating surface, nor to the quantity of water, as had 
been supposed, but to the heat that enters it; and that the latter 
depended chiefly on the quantity of surface exposed to the action 
of the fire. He likewise determined the weight of coal required 
for the evaporation of any given quantity of water. Being con- 
vinced that there existed a great error in the statement which had 
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been previously given of the bulk of water when converted into 
steam, he proceeded to examine that point by experiment; and 
discovered, that water, converted into steam of the heat of boiling 
water, was expanded to eighteen hundred times its bulk: or, as a 
rule for ready calculation, that a cubic inch of water produced a 
cubic foot of steam. He constructed a boiler to be applied to his 
model, which should show, by inspection, the quantity of water 
evaporated, and, consequently, would enable him to calculate the 
quantity of steam used in every stroke of the engine. This he 
now proved to be several times the full of the cylinder, He also 
observed, that all attempts to improve the vacuum, by throwing 
in more injection water, caused a disproportionate waste of steam: 
and it occurred to him, that the cause of this was the boiling of 
water in vacuo at very low heats (recently determined by Dr. 
Cullen, to be under 100;) consequently, at greater heats, the in- 
jection water was converted into steam in the cylinder, and re- 
sisted the descent of the piston. He now perceived clearly, that 
the great waste of steam proceeded from its being chilled, and 
condensed by the coldness of the cylinder before it was sufficient- 
ly heated to retain it in an elastic state; and that, to derive the 
greatest advantage, the cylinder should always be kept as hot as 
the steam that entered it, and that, when the steam was con- 
densed, it should be cooled down to 100°, or lower, in order to 
make the vacuum complete. Early in 1765, the fortunate thought 
occurred to him of accomplishing this, by condensing the steam 
in a separate vessel; exhausted by air, and kept cool by injection, 
between which and the cylinder a communication was to be open- 
ed every time steam was to be condensed, while the cylinder it- 
self was to be kept constantly hot. No sooner had this occurred 
to him, than the means of effecting it presented themselves in ra- 
pid succession. A model was constructed, and the experiments 
made with it, placed the correctness of the theory, and the ad- 
vantages of the invention, beyond the reach of doubt. 

In the course of these trials, he was much struck by the great 
heat communicated to the injection water by a small quantity of 
steam, and proceeded by a very simple experiment to satisfy him- 
self upon that subject, when he discovered that water converted 
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into steam will heat about six times its own weight of water at 
47° or 48° to 212°. He mentioned this extraordinary fact to Dr. 
Black, whe then explained to him his doctrine of latent heat, to 
the support of which, Mr. Watt had afterwards the satisfaction 
of contributing his experiments. From some of these he was led 
to suppose the latent heat of steam to be above 10002, but he af- 
terwards considered 960° a more accurate determination. From 
others, he deduced the important conclusion, that the sum of the 
latent and sensible heat of steam, at different temperatures, is a 
constant quantity, the latent heat increasing as the sensible heat 
diminishes; or, in other words, that a given weight of water in the 
state of steam contains nearly the same quantity of heat, what- 
ever may be the bulk or density of the steam. 

He also, at this time, made experiments upon the capacities of 
different bodies for heat, and upon the heats at which water boils 
under various pressures; from which he ascertained, that where 
the heats proceeded in an arithmetical, the elasticities proceeded 
in a geometrical ratio, the curve of which he laid down. These 
he repeated some years after with more accuracy. 

From this period (the early part of 1765,) his mind became 
very much engaged in contriving the machinery for executing his 
improvement, upon a large scale; but the want of funds prevent- 
ed his attempting it, until he was induced to address himself to 
Dr. Roebuck, who had a short time before completed his esta- 
blishment of the Carron Ironworks, and who, in addition to his 
known qualities of ingenuity and enterprise, was considered to 
be possessed of ample means of introducing the invention to the 
public. He agreed to enter into the plan, upon having the pro- 
ceeds of two-thirds of the invention assigned to him; and an en- 
gine upon a large scale was then constructed by Mr. Watt, at 
Kinneil, near Borrowtounness, where the doctor then resided; the 
trials made with which gave satisfaction. But the introduction 
of the invention to the public was retarded, on the one hand, by 
the pecuniary difficulties in which the doctor became involved, by 
the failure of several of his multifarious undertakings; and on the 
other, by the employment, which the rising reputation of Mr. 
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Watt, for knowledge and skill in the line of a civil-engineer, pro- 
cured him. 

He was employed in 1767, to make a survey for a canal of 
junction between the rivers Forth and Clyde, by what was called 
the Lomond passage, and attended parliament on the part of the 
subscribers, where the bill was lost. An offer was then made to 
him of undertaking the survey and estimate of an intended canal 
from the Monk land Colleries to Glasgow; and these proving 
satisfactory, the superintendence of the execution was confided to 
him. This was quickly followed by his being employed by the 
Trustees for Fisheries and Manufactures in Scotland, to make a 
survey of a canal from Perth to Forfar, through Strathmore; and 
soon afterwards, by the Commissioners of the Annexed Estates, 
to furnish a report and estimate of the relative advantages of open- 
ing a communication between the Firth of Clyde and the western 
ocean, by means of a navigable canal across the isthmus of Cri- 
nan* or that of Tarbert. Business of this description now crowd- 
ed upon him; and surveys, plans, and estimates were successively 
undertaken by him for the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, and 
Greenock; the deepening of the river Clyde, the rendering navi- 
gable the rivers Forth and Devon, and the water of Leven; the 
making of a canal from Machrihanish bay to Cambelltown, and 
of another between the Grand Canal and the harbour of Borrows- 
tounness; the building of bridges at Hamilton and at Rutherglen, 
&c. &c. In these surveys he made use of a new micrometer, and 
a machine for drawing in perspective, which he had invented to 
facilitate his operations. Our limits do not allow us to go into 
the details of his #eports, which are remarkable for their perspi- 
cuity and accuracy, although the work of a self-taught engineer. 
The last and greatest work upon which he was employed was the 
survey and estimate of the line of a canal between Fort-William 
and Inverness, since executed by Mr. Telford, upon a larger scale 
than was at that time proposed, under the name of the Caledonia 
Canal. 


Whilst engaged upon this survey, in the latter part of the year 


* The Crinan canal was executed several years afterwards, under the 
direction of his friend Mr. Rennie with some variations. 
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1773, Mr. Watt received the account of the death of his affection- 
ate wife, leaving him a daughter and ason. He appears soon after 
to have made up his mind to accept the invitation of Mr. Boul- 
ton,* to settle in England. He had secured his title to his fm- 
provements for saving Steam and Fuel in Fire Engines, by pa- 
tent, in the year 1769; but all hopes of carrying them into effect, 
by the assistance of Dr. Roebuck, being at an end, he had induced 
that gentleman to transfer his share of the patent to Mr. Boulton. 
In conjunction with him an application was made to parliament 
for an extension of the term of the patent, and an act prolonging 
it for twenty-five years was obtained in the year 1775, when the 
business of making steam-engines was commenced by the firm of 
Boulton and Watt. 

Some engines for pumping water were soon made upon a large 
scale, and the savings in fuel were demonstrated by repeated com- 
parative trials to amount to three-fourths of the quantity con- 
sumed by those of the best construction before in use. A depu- 
tation from the mining interest of Cornwall was sent to ascertain 
the fact, and their report led to the introduction of the improved 
engines into that country, to which they have proved of such 
vast utility. 

The immediate application of the powers of steam to giving a 
rotary motion to mills had formed an early object of Mr. Watt’s 
attention, and he had deeply considered the various means of ef- 
fecting this. One method of producing a continued movement in 
one direction was by a steam-wheel, described in his patent of 
1769. Various others of a similar kind suggested themselves to 
him, of some of which: drawings and models were made; but the 
difficulty of rendering them steam and air-tight, and the loss of 
power by friction, induced him to turn his thoughts to the adapta- 
tion of the reciprocating motion to the production of a continued 
regular rotary one. This he accomplished by a series of improve- 
ments, the exclusive property of which he secured by successive 
patents in the years 1781, 1782, 1784, and 1785; including, among 


* Some account of this gentleman may be found in the Port Folio for 
October, 181%. 
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other inventions, the rotary motion of the sun and planet wheels,” 
the expansive principle, the double engine, the parallel motion, 
and the smokeless furnace. The application of the centrifugal 
regulating force of the governor gave the finishing stroke to the 
machine. 

The invention of the separate condenser, and the contrivances 
necessary to give it full effect, would alone have established the 
fame of Mr. Watt; but when to these are added the various in- 
ventions called forth to perfect his rotative engines, we are im- 
pressed by a union of philosophical research, of physical skill, 
and of mechanical ingenuity, which has, we believe, no parallel in 
modern times. 

The perfection thus given to the rotative engine soon led to its 
general application for imparting motion to almost every species 
of mill-work and machinery; and gave an impulse, unexampled in 
the history of inventions, to the extension of British manufactures, 
population, and wealth. 

Nor were Mr. Watt’s inventive powers confined to the steam- 
engine. ‘The necessity of preserving accurate copies of his vari- 
ous drawings and of his letters, containing long and important 
calculations; and the desire of avoiding that labour himself, which 
he did not think it right to entrust to others, led him, in the year 
1780, to contrive a copying apparatus, and commenced the manu- 
factory of them,—a contrivance of great simplicity, and of which 
he reaped an ample benefit in the time, labour, and expense it 
saved to himself, to say nothing of its advantage to the public. 

In the winter of 1784-5, he put up an apparatus for heating a 
room by means of steam. The possibility of doing this we find 
suggested by Col. Cooke in the Philosophical Transactions for 


* Mr. Watt had originally intended to derive the rotary motion from 
the working beam by means of a connecting rod and crank; but thie work- 
man employed to make the model communicated it to a neighbouring ma- 
nufacturer, who took outa patent for it. This stimulated Mr. Watt to 
the invention of other means of effecting the same object, of which five 
are described in the patent of 1781. He afterwards used the crank which 
was indeed his own, when he saw occasion, in defiance of the patentee, 
who never troubled him. 
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1745; but we know not whether this was known to Mr. Watt 
when he made this first practical attempt, from which he deduced 
proportions of surface, &c. which afterwards served to guide him 
in the introduction of the process in larger buildings. 

Chemical studies engaged much of his attention during his 
busiest time, and at the very period when he was most engaged 
in perfecting his rotative engines, and in managing a business be- 
come considerable, and, from its novelty, requiring close atten- 
tion, he entered deeply into the investigations then in progress 
relative to the constitution and properties of the different gases. 
Early in 1783, he was led, by the experiments of his friend and 
neighbour, Dr. Priestly, to the important conclusion, that water 
is a compound of dephlogisticated and inflammable airs (as they 
were then called) deprived of their latent or elementary heat, and 
he was the first to make known this theory. This was done in a 
letter to Dr. Priestly, dated the 28th April 1783, in which he 
states the doctor’s experiments to have come in aid of some prior 
notions of his own, and supports bis conclusions by original ex- 
periments. That letter Dr. Priestly received im London; and, 
after showing it to several members of the Royal Society, he de- 
livered it to sir Joseph Banks, with a request that it might be 
read in some of the public meetings of the society; but before that 
could be complied with, Mr. Watt, having heard of some new ex- 
periments made by Dr. Priestly, begged that the reading might 
be delayed. ‘Those new experiments soon afterwards proved to 
have been delusive, and Mr. Watt sent a revised edition of his 
letter to Mr. De Luc on the 26th November of the same year, 
which was not read to the Society until the 29th April 1784, and 
appears in the Philosophical Transactions for that year, under 
ithe title of Zhoughts on the Constituent Parts of Water and of 
Dephlogisticated Air, with an Account of some Eaperiments upon 
that Subject. In the interim, on the 15th January 1784, a paper 
by Mr. Cavendish had been read, coutaining his Laperiments on 
the Combustion of the Dephlogisticated and Imflammable Airs, 
and drawing the same inference as Mr. Watt; with this difference 
only, that he did not admit elementary heat into his explanation. 
He refers in it te his knowledge of Mr. Watt’s paper, and states 
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his own experiments to have been made in 1781, and mentioned 
to Dr. Priestly; but he does not say at what period he formed his 
conclusions; he only mentions that a friend of his had given some 
account of his experiments in the summer of 1783 to Mr. La- 
voisier, as well as of the conclusion drawn from them. It is quite 
certain that Mr. Watt had never heard of them; and Dr, Blagden 
has stated, that he mentioned at Paris the opinions of both the 
English philosophers, which were not admitted without hesitation, 
nor until the French chemists had satisfied themselves by experi- 
ments of their own. 

Mr. Watt also has the merit of being the first person to intro- 
duce into Great Britain, and to carry into effect, on a practical 
scale, in any country, the bleaching of linens and cottons by oxy- 
muriatic acid, the invention of his friend M. Berthollet. That 
gentleman had communicated his invention to Mr. Watt at Paris 
in the winter of 1786-7, whither he had proceeded with Mr. Boul- 
ton at the instance of the French government, to suggest improve- 
ments in the mode of raising water at Marly, and his mind was 
instantly alive to the extensive application of which it admitted. 
He advised Mr. Berthollet to secure the property by an English 
patent; but that he declined and left his friend to make such use 
of it as he thought proper. 

Some years after this, Mr. Watt was led, by the illness of his 
daughter, and some apprehensions entertained for the son, who 
were the issue of his second marriage, to consider the subject of 
the medical application of the factitious airs, and to contrive va- 
rious apparatuses for that purpose, and which were described by 
himself, in his friend Dr. Beddoes’s publications on Pnewmatie 
Medicine. 

We have not space to particularize other improvements intro- 
duced by Mr. Watt, or at his suggestion, into various arts, for 
there were few arts with the details of which he was not inti- 
mately acquainted, and to the practical professors of which he was 
not able and willing to impart information. We shall only men- 
tion that before he left Glasgow to settle in England, he had as- 
sisted some of his friends in the establishment of a pottery there, 
to the success of which his experiments and advice had greatly 
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contributed, and in which he afterwards continued a partner. At 
a later period, he occupied himself much upon a composition, hay- 
ing the transparency, and nearly the hardness of marble, from 
which he made many casts. This promoted, if it did not create 
a taste for sculpture and statuary, and led to his employing him- 
self, during the last years of his life, in the contrivance of a ma- 
chine for multiplying busts and other carved work, which he left 
in a very forward state. 

Mr. Watt did not escape the common lot of eminent men, that 
of meeting with pirates of his inventions, and detractors from his 
merit. The latter, indeed, were but few, and their efforts transi- 
tory; but the former were numerous, and in proportion to the be- 
nefits expected to arise from an evasion of the patent dues claim- 
ed by Boulton and Watt; though these were established upon the 
liberal footing of receiving only one-third of the savings of fuel 
compared with the best steam-engines previously in use. In con- 
sequence, both the attention of Mr. Boulton and of Mr. Watt was 
greatly occupied, from the year 1792 to the year 1799, in defend- 
ing their patent rights against numerous invaders, the principal 
of whom were supported by a portion of the mining interest of 
Cornwall, although the respectable part of it refused to concur in 
their measures, 

In 1800, upon the expiration of the act of parliament passed in 
his favour, he withdrew from business, resigning his share to his 
two sons; of whom the youngest, Mr. Gregory Watt, died soon 
after, having given splendid proofs of literary and philosophical 
talents, and left a durable record of the latter, in his paper On 
Basalt in the Philosophical Transactions. Mr. Watt continued 
to the close of life to interest himself in the pursuits of his former 
associates, and to maintain an uninterrupted friendship with Mr. 
Boulton, whom he survived several years. He died on the 25th 
August 1819, in the 84th year of his age. 

Mr. Watt was elected a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1784; of the Royal Society of London in 1785; and a 
corresponding member of the Batavian Society in 1787. In 1806, 
the honourable degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him 
by the spontaneous and unanimous vote of the Senate of the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow; and in 1808, he was elected, first a corres- 
ponding, and afterwards a foreign member of the Institute of 
France. 

In this brief narrative of his long, busy, and useful life, we have 
endeavoured to confine ourselves to a statement of the principal 
facts, and shall now add the character drawn up, soon after his 
death, by a distinguished writer, who knew him well, and enjoyed 
a large portion of his esteem. 

“ Death is still busy in our high places; and it is with great 
pain that we find ourselves called upon, so soon after the loss of 
Mr. Playfair, to record the decease of another of our illustrious 
countrymen, and one to whom mankind has been still more large- 
ly indebted. Mr. James Watt, the great improver of the steam- 
engine, died on the 25th ult., at his seat of Heathfield, near Bir- 
mingham, in the 84th year of his age. 

This name, fortunately, needs no commemoration of ours; for 
he that bore it survived to see it crowned with undisputed and 
unenvied honours; and many generations will probably pass away 
before it shall have “ gathered all its fame.” We have said that 
Mr. Watt was the great improver of the steam-engine; but, in 
truth, as to all that is admirable in its structure, or vast in its uti- 
lity, he should rather be described as its inventor. It was by his 
inventions that its action was so regulated as to make it capable 
of being applied to the finest and most delicate manufactures, and 
its power so increased as to set weight and solidity at defiance. 
By his admirable contrivances, it has become a thing stupendous 
alike for its force and its flexibility; for the prodigious power 
which it can exert, and the ease, and precision, and ductility, 
with which they can be varied, distributed, and applied. The 
trunk of an elephant that can pick up a pin or rend an oak is no- 
thing to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before it, draw out, without breaking, a thread as 
fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the air. 
It can embroider muslin and forge anchors, cut steel into ribands, 
and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the benefits which 
these inventions have conferred upon the country. There is no 
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branch of industry that has not been indebted to them; and in all 
the most material, they have not only widened most magnificently 
the field of its exertions, but multiplied a thousandfold the amount 
of its productions. It is our improved steam-engine that has 
fought the battles of Europe, and exalted and sustained, through 
the late tremendous contest, the political greatness of our land. 
it is the same great power which now enables us to pay the in- 
terest of our debt, and to maintain the arduous struggle in which 
we are still engaged, with the skill and capital of countries less 
oppressed with taxation, But these are poor and narrow views 
of its importance. It has increased indefinitely the mass of hu- 
man comforts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and accessi- 
ble all over the world the materials of wealth and prosperity. It 
has armed the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which 
no limits can be assigned, completed the dominion of mind over 
the most refractory qualities of matter, and laid a sure founda- 
tion for all those future miracles of mechanic power, which are to 
aid and reward the labours of after generations. It is to the genius 
of one man too that all this is mainly owing; and certainly no 
man ever before bestowed such a gift on his kind. The blessing 
is not only universal, but unbounded; and the fabled inventors of 
the plough and the loom, who were deified by the erring gratitude 
of their rude contemporaries, conferred less important benefits on 
iwankind than the inventor of our present steam-engine. 

This will be the fame of Watt with future generations; and 
it is sufficient for his race and his country. But to those to whom 
he more immediately belonged, who lived in his society and en- 


joyed his conversation, it is not perhaps the character in which 


he will be most frequently recalled—most deeply lamented—or 
even most highly admired. Independently of his great attain- 
ments in mechanics, Mr. Watt was an extraordinary, and in many 
respects a wonderful man. Perhaps no individual in his age pos- 
sessed so much and such varied and exact information,—had read 
so much, or remembered what he had read so accurately and so 
well. He had infinite quickness of apprehension, a prodigious 
memory, and a certain rectifying and methodising power of un- 
derstanding, which extracted something precious out of all that 
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was presented.to it. His stores. of miscellaneous knowledge were 
immense,—and yet less astonishing than the command he had at 
all times over them. It seemed as if every. subject that was casu- 
ally started in conversation with him had been,that which he had 
been last occupied in studying and exhausting; such was the co- 
piousness, the precision, and the admirable clearness of the intfor- 
mation which he poured out upon it without effort or hesitation. 
Nor was this promptitude and compass of knowledge confined in 
any degree to the studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. 
That he should have been minutely and: extensively skilled in 
chemistry and the arts, and in most of the branches of physical 
science, might perhaps have been conjectured; but it could not 
have been inferred from his usual occupations, and probably is 
not generally known, that he was most curiously learned in many 
branches of antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, and 
perfectly at home in all the details of architecture, music, and 
law. He was well acquainted too with most of the modern lan- 
guages, and familiar with their most recent literature. Nor was 
it at all extraordinary to hear the great mechanician and engineer 
detailing and expounding, for hours together, the metaphysical 
theories of the German logicians, or criticising the measures or 
the matter of the German poetry. | 

His astonishing memory was aided, no doubt, in a great mea- 
sure, by a still higher and rarer faculty—by his power of digest- 
ing and arranging in its proper place all the information he re- 
ceived, and of casting aside and rejecting, as it were instinctive- 
ly, whatever was worthless or immaterial. Every conception that 
was suggested to his mind seemed instantly to take its place 
among its other rich furniture, and to be condensed into the 
smallest and most convenient form. He never appeared, there- 
fore, to be at all encumbered or perplexed with the verbiage of 
the dull books he perused, or the idle talk to which he listened; 
but to have at once extracted, by a kind of intellectual alchemy, 
all that was worthy of attention, and to have reduced it, for his 
own use, to its true value and to its simplest form. And thus it 
often happened, that a great deal more was learned from his brief 
and vigorous account of the theories and arguments of tedious 
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writers, than an ordinary student could ever have derived from 
the most faithful study of the originals; and that errors and ab- 
surdities became manifest from the mere clearness and plainness 
of his statement of them, which might have deluded and perplex- 
ed most of his hearers without that mvaluable assistance. 

It is needless to say, that with those vast resources, his con- 
versation was at all times rich and instructive in no ordinary de- 
gree; but it was, if possible, still more pleasing than wise, ahd had 
all the charms of familiarity, with all the substantial treasures of 
knowledge. No man could be more social in his spirit, less as- 
suming or fastidious in his manners, or more kind and indulgent 
towards all who approached him. He rather liked to talk, at 
least in his latter years; but though he took a considerable share 
of the conversation, he rarely suggested the topics on which it 
was to turn, but readily and quietly took up whatever was pre- 
sented by those around him, and astonished the idle and barren 
propounders of an ordinary theme, by the treasures which he drew 
from the mine which they had unconsciously opened. He gene- 
rally seemed, indeed, to have no choice of predilection for one 
subject of discourse rather than another, but allowed his mind, 
like a great cyclopedia, to be opened at any letter his associates 
might choose to turn up, and only endeavoured to select from his 
inexhaustable stores what might be best adapted to the taste of 
his present hearers. As to their capacity, he gave himself no 
trouble; and, indeed, such was his singular talent for making all 
things plain, clear, and intelligible, that scarcely any one could 
be aware of such a deficiency in his presence. His talk, too, 
though overflowing with information, had no resemblance to lec- 
turing or solemn discoursing, but, on the contrary, was full of 
colloquial spirit and pleasure. He had a certain quiet and grave 
humour, which ran through most of his conversation, and a vein 
of temperate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect to the 
condensed and inexhaustible information which formed its main 
staple and characteristic. There was a little air of affected tes- 
tiness, and a tone of pretended rebuke and contradiction, with 
which he used to address his younger friends, that was always 
felt by them as an endearing mark of his kindness and familiari- 
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ty, and prized accordingly far beyond all the solemn compliments 
that ever proceeded from the lips of authority. His voice was 
deep and powerful, though he commonly spoke in a low and some- 
what monotonous tone, which harmonised admirably with the 
weight and brevity of his observations, and set off to the greatest 
advantage, the pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the 
same grave brow and the same calm smile playing soberly on his 
lips. There was nothing of effort indeed, or impatience, any more 
than of pride or levity, in his demeanour; and there was a finer 
expression of reposing strength, and mild self-possession in his 
manner, than we ever recollect to have met with in any other 
person. He had in his character the utmost abhorrence for all 
sorts of forwardnes, parade, and pretensions; and indeed never 
failed to put such impostors out of countenance, by the manly 
plainness and honest intrepidity of his language and deportment. 

In his temper and dispositions he was not only kind and af- 
fectionate, but generous, and considerate of the feelings of all 
around him, and gave the most liberal assistance and encourage- 
ment to all young persons who showed any indications of talent, 
or applied to him for patronage or advice. His health, which was 
delicate from his youth upwards, seemed to become firmer as he 
advanced in years: and he preserved, up almost to the last mo- 
ment of his existence, not only the full command of his extraor- 
dinary intellect, but all the alacrity of spirit, and the social gaiety 
which had illuminated his happiest days. His friends in this part 
of the country never saw him more full of intellectual vigour and 
colloquial animation, never more delightful nor more instructive, 
than in his last visit to Scotland in the autumn of 1817, Indeed, it 
was after that time that he applied himself with all the ardour of 
aerly life, to the invention of a machine for mechanically copying all 
sorts of sculpture and statuary, and distributed among his friends 
some of its earliest performances, as the productions of a young 
artist just entering on his 83d year. 

This happy and useful life came at last to a gentle close. He 
had suffered some inconveniences through the summer: but was 
not seriously indisposed till within a few weeks of his death. He 
then became perfectly aware of the event that was approaching; 
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and with his usual tranquillity and benevolence of nature, seemed 
only anxious to point out to the friends around him the many 
sources of consolation which were afforded by the circumstances 
under which it was about to take place. He expressed his sin- 
cere gratitude to Providence for the length of days with which he 
had been blessed, and his exemption from most of the infirmities 
of age, as well as for the calm and cheerful evening of life that 
he had been permitted to enjoy, after the honourable labours of 
the day had been concluded. And thus, full of years and honours, 
in all calmness and tranquillity, he yielded up his soul, without 
pang or struggle, and passed from the besom of his family to that 
of his God!” 


For the Port Folio. 
MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS POSEY. 


Tuomas Posey was born of respectable parentage, near the 
Potowmac in Virginia, on the ninth of July in the year 1750. In 
1769 he had received a tolerable English education; and as he was 
to inherit no fortune, his enterprising spirit induced him, at that 
early age, to seek a residence in the western part of Virginia, 
near the frontiers, where he hoped to better his situation in life 
by the accumulation of property. He'had been there only a few 
years when a war with the Indians broke out; and in 1774 an ex- 
pedition againt them was undertaken by lord Dunmore, then go- 
vernor of Virginia. Mr. Posey having now arrived at man’s es- 
tate, and acquired a character for activity and correctness, as well 
as a competent knowledge of business, received an appointment 
in the Quarter Master’s Department, and marched in the division 
commanded by Col. Andrew Lewis. This gallant army, which 
consisted entirely of the militia of Virginia, penetrated the Indian 
country as far as the banks of the Ohio, where the enemy was 
prepared to receive them. A battle was fought on the 10th of 
October, 1774, with a body of Indians, composed of numerous 
tribes, at the mouth of Great Kanhawa River, which continued 
with great obstinacy during the whole day, and terminated in the 
entire defeat of the enemy. Colonels, Lewis and Field, of Vir- 
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ginia, were killed in this engagement, after having distinguished 
themselves by signal deeds of gallantry. A letter written by Mr. 
Posey to a friend, immediately after the action, is still preserved 
by his family, and evinces him to have been a cool and attentive 
observer of the bloody scene, which he describés with great mi- 
nuteness. He dwells particularly on the death of Col. Lewis, 
whom he calls a good and worthy man, and describes as exhaust- 
ing his latest breath in stimulating his men to action, This cam- 
paign was attended with all the difficulties and hardships inci- 
dent to Indian warfare; and was concluded by the well known 
treaty made by lord Dunmore with the savage tribes, which pro- 
duced the release of a large number of unfortunate prisoners, 
some of whom had been held in captivity for many years. It was 
this occasion which elicited the affecting display of savage elo- 
quence exhibited in the celebrated speech of Logan, which has been 
recorded by Mr. Jefferson, and has been attested to be genuine by 
Col. Gibson of Pennsylvania, who acted as interpreter between 
the British governor and this distinguished chieftain. 

The appalling exhibition of war in its most cruel shape, which 
Mr. Posey must have witnessed in these border hostilities, might, 
in a less resolute mind, have extinguished the military ardour of 
a young and unpractised soldier. But his was the dauntless spi- 
rit which danger only served to awaken; and we find him soon 
after engaged in scenes which called for all the energies of Ame- 
rican valour. In the year 1775, the revolutionary war having 
commenced, he was elected a member of a committee of corres- 
pondence, a similar committee being formed in each county in 
the state; and thus, at the early age of twenty-five, he became en- 
rolled in the ranks of patriotism, and occupied a prominent sta- 
tion in the eyes of his countrymen. Soon after this he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the regular service, and raised a compan 
which was incorporated with the 7th Virginia Regiment, and af- 
terwards put on the continental establishment. During this cam- 
paign, the regiment served against lord Dunmore; who committed 
great depredations on different parts of the coast, and having con- 
siderable land and naval force, made a stand and fortified Gwynn’s | 
Island. He was attacaed by our troops commanded by brigadier 
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general Lewis, and was routed, and driven off, with considerable 
loss of men, and damage to his shipping. At the end of this cam- 
paign, the 7th regiment was ordered to join general Washington. 
They set out in the winter of 1776-7 and in the spring joined the 
main army, which shortly after took post on the heights of Mid- 
dle Brook, New Jersey; a large force of the enemy then lying at 
New Brunswick, a few miles distant, under the command of lord 
Cornwallis. s 

Soon after Capt. Pesey joined the main army, Gen. Washington 
directed a selection of officers and men to be made from the dif- 
ferent corps, to compose a rifle regiment, to be commanded by 
Col. Daniel Morgan; and Posey was selected as one of the cap- 
tains. ‘This corps soon became one of the most distinguished in 
the army. It was immediately ordered to do duty on the ene- 
my’s lines, where it was much exposed, always on the alert, and 
continually engaged with the enemy’s picket guards, their fora- 
ging parties, or some part of their forces. To say that on these 
occasions Capt. Posey was not excelled by any of the brave offi- 
cers of this gallant regiment is high praise; but it may be said 
with great justice. 

Karly in the summer following, lord Cornwallis evacuated New 
Brunswick, and took up his line of march for New York, Gene- 
ral Washington detached a large force to endeavour to intercept 
him, or to bring on a general engagement. Morgan’s rifle regi- 
ment was on this service; with orders to hang on the rear of the 
enemy, to engage him at every defile, and to harrass him when- 
ever an opportunity should offer. When the enemy reached 
Piscataway such an opportunity presented itself. Morgan post- 
ed himself in a marshy wood near the road, and when the main 
body of the enemy had passed, and the rear guard approached, 
attacked and endeavoured to cut it off. A warm contest ensued; 
in the course of which Capt. Posey was ordered, with his compa- 
ny, to cross a causeway leading through a large swamp,—for the 
purpose of gaining the front of the enemy. The order was prompt- 
ly executed, and occasioned a sharp conflict between this party, 
and the enemy’s light troops, who surrounded Capt. Posey, and 
were near cutting him off. Percéiving the danger of his situation, 
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he directed a deadly fire at a particular point of the enemy’s force, 
and thus opened a passage through which he made good his re- 
treat. In this action the regiment sustained much loss, the hea- 
viest of which fell on Capt. Posey’s company; the enemy also suf- 
fered considerably. 

Shortly after reaching New York, lord Cornwallis evacuated 
that place, embarked his forces, and some time after landed at 
the head of Elk in Maryland. In the meanwhile, Gen. Burgoyne, 
at the head of ten thousand chosen regulars, Canadians and In- 
dians, was advancing from Canada upon New York, in order to 
cut off the communication between the eastern and southern 
states, and had reached the northern frontier of New York. He 
was opposed by the American forces under major general Gates, 
of whom Morgan’s riflemen formed a part, and continued to per- 
form the arduous duties which necessarily devolve on this descrip- 
tion of troops—bearing a part in every battle, and continually 
harassing the enemy’s outposts and detachments. The general 
engagement of the 19th of September, which lasted the whole of 
that day, was brought on by this regiment, which did great exe- 
cution throughout the battle. Night covered the retreat of the 
American army, leaving the enemy in possession of the field, with 
a great number of slain on both sides—but the events of this day 
broke the heart of the British army. On the 7th of October an- 
other general engagement was fought. The enemy marched out 
in full force, to drive our army from its encampment, and with 
Sanguine expectations of success. Our gallant countrymen met 
them on the plains. Arnold brought on the action with his divi- 
sion, and Morgan was ordered with his regiment to assail the 
enemy’s flank. Arnold was twice repulsed before Morgan made 
his attack, which was the enemy’s right wing. This brave officer 
had marched under cover of'a thick wood, to gain a ridge of 
which the enemy were about to take possession; and reaching the 
summit before them he poured into them a destructive fire which 
brought almost every mounted officer to the ground, broke their 
right, threw them into great confusion, and forced them to retreat 
after disputing the ground about half an hour. Arnold following 
up the blow of Morgan, broke the enemy’s centre, and his left 
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meeting with the same treatment, the whole line gave way in dis- 
order. General Frazer, of the British army, brought up a second 
line, which had not been long engaged, before Frazer was shot, 
and carried off the field, and the whole of the British forces re- 
tired within the Hessian lines. ‘These lines were then stormed 
by our troops, but night coming on, the assault was discontinued. 
Throughout this engagement, Morgan’s regiment bore a conspicu- 
ous part, and well sustained its high reputation—and Capt. Po- 
sey reaped a full share of the laurels of the day. The enemy re- 
tired to Saratoga, and the result so glorious to the American arms, 
and so important to the revolutionary cause, is well known. 

Morgan, with his regiment, was now ordered to join general 
Washington in the neighbourhood of Germantown. The riflemen 
here were continually employed on the enemy’s lines, until the 
army went into winter quarters at Valley Forge. Morgan’s re- 
giment, with a company of artillery and some cavalry were then 
stationed at Radnor, near the outposts of the enemy who was in 
possession of Philadelphia. 

In the spring of 1778, Col. Morgan being on furlough, Lieut. 
Col. Butler having joined his regiment, and major Morris having 
been killed, Capt. Posey was ordered to take command of the ri- 
fle corps, now much reduced by the many actions in which it had 
taken part, and the hardships and privations it had endured. He 
still continued to perform the active duties of the partizan ser- 
vice, until the British evacuated Philadelphia, and our army was 
put in motion to follow them; his detachment was then ordered to 
join the army, and remained with it until a disposition was made 
to attack the enemy at Monmouth. Morgan, by this time had 
rejoined his regiment, which was augmented, and Posey still re- 
mained with it, with the rank of major, to which he was now pro- 
moted. At the battle of Monmouth, Morgan was attached with 
his regiment, and the additional troops under his command, to 
the light infantry under the orders of the marquis de la Fayette, 
and acted on the right wing of the enemy. 

After this battle, general Washington having received informa- 
tion, that the Indiansand tories had assembled in considerable force, 
and broken up the settlements of the German-flats, Cherry Valley, 
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and Schoharie, on the north-western frontiers of New York, and 
colonel’ Morgan having joined the 11th infantry to which he was 
arranged when first appointed a colonel, major Posey was ordered 
to take command of the rifle regiment, and join Col. William 
Butler of the 4th Pennsylvania regiment, who with his own com- 
mand and that of major Posey marched immediately to the relief 
of those settlements. The Indians and tories were beaten back 
to the Indian towns, and thence to the lakes, and several of their 
villages burned, and their corn destroyed, after which the troops 
went into winter quarters at Schoharie. 

In the spring of 1779 major Posey joined the main army at 
Middlebrook, and took command of the 11th Virginia regiment 
of infantry, from which he was shortly after transferred to the 
comunand of a battalion composing part ef Febiger’s regiment of 
Light Infantry, under the command of general Wayne. Under 
this accomplished officer he participated in the assault on Stony 
Point, on the night of the 15th of July 1779, on which occasion 
he distinguished himself, as being one of the first to enter the 
main work of the enemy, and by making a successful charge on a 
battery of two 24 pieces, that was playing upon the left column. 
At the charge, the enemy threw down their arms, exclaiming 
“ Spare us brave Americans, spare us, spare us!” after which, not 
a man was slain. Major Posey was the second field oflicer arerV 
entered the enemy’s batteries on this glorious night; he gave the 
word “ the Fort’s our own,” and his battalion suffered more than 
any other corps. Thus, he had the honour of bearing a prominent 
part, in one of the most daring and brilliant achievements, re- 
corded in the annals of civilized warfare. 

In the winter of 1779-80, the whole of the Virginia line was 
ordered to Charleston in South Carolina, and major Posey having 
obtained permission to visit his family, did not overtake the troops 
before they had reached Charleston and the communication was cut 
off. He then applied to governor Rutledge for a command in the 
militia; but the inhabitants, scattered in every direction, and panic 
struck by the depredations of the enemy, could not be embodied; 
and finding that he could be of no service in the south, he return- 
ed to Virginia, and was ordered to a recruiting station. He left 
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this service for a short interval to assist at the siege of Little 
York, where he had a second time the pleasure of beholding a 
large British force surrender to the American arms. He return- 
ed to his recruiting station, and organized a regiment, of which 
he obtained the command; having been promoted a short time 
previous, to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

In the winter of 1781-2, Lieut. Col. Posey repaired to Georgia, 
where he served under general Wayne until the evacuation of 
Savannah by the enemy. Here he was engaged with his usual 
success, on one occasion, with a large foraging party of the ene- 
my, and on another with the Indians; the latter of which deserves 
particular mention, as there is some inaccuracy in the account 
given of it by general Lee, in his Memoirs of the War in the South- 
ern Department. On the night of the 23d of June 1782, the army 
was disposed in the following manner: the artillery, the cavalry, 
and the light infantry of Posey’s regiment, commanded by Capt. 
Parker, were arranged in proper order at the house of the lower 
«Mrs. Gibbon’s, (so distinguished, from there being two widow la- 
dies of that name, at whose houses the troops had been stationed 
alternately) with a chain of sentinels in the rear; the remainder 
of Posey’s regiment was posted a few hundred yards from the 
house, on the road leading by Mrs. Gibbon’s to Savannah, with 
the usual disposition of guards and a chain of sentinels in front. 
Major Samuel Findlay was with the regiment, Posey having been 
ordered to remain that night with general Wayne. The whole of 
the troops had been employed for several days past upon hard duty, 
sleeping at night in their ranks, and on their arms, with their 
clothes and accoutrements on, in constant expectation that the 
British would come out of Savannah in force for action, or that 
an opportunity would occur of cutting off their supplies. Thus, 
worn down with fatigue and watching, they were aroused from a 
profound sleep in the dead of night, by an attack made by the 
chief Guristersigo, with a large body of Indians. The assault was 
violent, sudden, and unexpected; accompanied with all the hor- 
rors of Indian warfare, with the yells of savages, and the use of 
tomahawks, scalping knives, spears, and guns—by which our 
troops were thrown into great disorder. Wayne and Posey, 
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wrapped in their cloaks had lain down together, and being roused 
by the alarm at the same instant, rushed towards the scene of ac- 
tion. They had proceeded but a few steps when Col. Posey met 
Capt. Parker, who informed him of the confusion into which the 
suddenness of the attack had thrown his men, and desired his or- 
ders. Posey immediately directed that the light troops should be 
rallied behind the house, and accordingly by his own exertions 
united with Capt. Parker’s, the men were soon collected. Posey 
then placing himself at the head of this little band, with Capt. 
Parker, ordered a charge through the enemy to reach his regi- 
ment, which was effected with such celerity and firmness, that 
the conflict, although severe, was not long doubtful. Many of 
the Indians fell at the point of the bayonet, and several by the 
force of Posey’s own arm; and unfortunately, a gallant soldier of 
his own command, became, by mistake, the victim of his prowess. 
Sergeant Thompson, of Parker’s company, had, contrary to orders, 
taken off his coat and beund up his head with a handkerchief, 
by which he was so disguised, that although manfully engaged 
with the enemy, he was taken for an Indian by Posey, who with 
a thrust of his sword, laid him at his feet. The colonel deeply 
lamented this circumstance, when he visited ihe hospital on the 
following morning, and learned from the brave, but incautious 
sergeant, the particulars of his wounds. Gen. Wayne, with the 
cavalry followed Posey, who had filed off to the right to gain his 
regiment, which he met on its march to the scene of action; and 
placing himself at the head of it, charged immediately upon the 
rear of the enemy, and put them to flight. General Wayne filed 
to the left, where he fell in with a considerable body of the In- 
dians, and after a sharp conflict compelled them to retreat. Thus, 
by the united bravery of both officers and soldiers, the whole force 
of the enemy was completely routed. 

This statement varies, it will be perceived, from that of general 
Lee, only so far as respects colonel Posey’s share in the action. 
The historian of the Southern War, when addressed by colonel 
Posey on the subject, a few years since, promptly acknowledged 
his error. As his letter is not long, we shall insert it in this 
place. 
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Alexandria, January 30th—18. 
“Dear Sir, 

I was yesterday favoured with your letter, covering one ad- 
dressed to you by Col. Parker, and requesting me to correct part of 
the “ Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the Uni- 
ted States,”’ which applied to the part which you took in the defence 
made by brigadier general Wayne against the attack of the In- 
dians led by Guristersigo. 

It will give me great pleasure to comply with your request, as 
no doubt exists on my mind, that I was mistaken in my narrative 
of that engagement, so far as relates to yourself. 

From the testimony now for the first time before me, I find 
that you were not with your infantry in camp, but passed that 
night at the general’s quarters, by his order, and consequently 
joined him in repelling the enemy from the commencement of the 
assault. 

If a second edition of the work should take place, I will cer- 
tainly introduce this requisite change, and in the mean time, I 
trust you will retain this letter as evidence of my conviction, and 
of my intention. 

Yours truly, 
Henry Ler.” 
The Hon. Thomas Posey 
in Congress, Washington City. 

After the British evacuated Savannah, Wayne with his com- 
mand, was ordered to join general Green. ‘The British army, a 
few months afterwards, evacuated Charleston. The light infantry 
was then under the command of general Wayne; and Lieut. Col. 
Posey, who commanded a battalion in that corps, was ordered, 
when the enemy was about to evacuate the town, to march in 
with his command, to prevent those depredations on the part of 
the British, which soldiers are apt to commit when evacuating a 
place which they have long held, and to which the troops of that 
nation are particularly prone. 

This was one of the last scenes of the revolutionary war; dur- 
ing the whole of which we have seen Colonel Posey actively and 
efficiently engaged. It will be gratifying now to turn to more 
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peaceful scenes, and to behold this gallant soldier sharing the re- 
wards bestowed by a grateful country upon her patriots and he- 
roes. He was both a hero and a patriot. His was not that narrow 
soul which pants alone for military fame, and personal exaltation- 
Proud, as he well might be, of his hard-earned laurels, he prized 
still more dearly the glory and happiness of his country, and he 
cheerfully laid down his arms when the object for which he had 
assumed them was accomplished—when the vanquished foe 
yielded the palm to American valour, and his country took her 
station among the nations of the earth. 

During the war Colonel Posey lost his wife, who left him an 
only child—John Posey, who was afterwards an Officer of Dra- 
goons in Wayne’s Legion, and served in the campaign against the 
Indians in the North Western Territory in 1793-4, when he was 
advanced to the rank of Captain. 

After the peace, which took place in September, 1783, Colonel 
Posey married a second time, to Mrs. Thornton, a young widow 
of considerable beauty and accomplishments, and settled in Spott- 
sylvania county, Virginia. This marriage produced a family of 
ten children, of whom nine reached the years of discretion. In 
the year 1785 he was appointed Colonel of the Militia of that 
county, and in the year following County Lieutenant,—an office 
of considerable dignity and responsibility in those times, when Gen- 
eral officers of Militia had not as yet been created, and the whole 
command of the Military devolved on the Lieutenants of Counties, 
in acountry still subject to Indian incursions. He acted as County 
Lieutenant and Magistrate until 1793 when he was appointed by 
the President and Senate of the United States, a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Legionary Army commanded by General Wayne, and 
became again a companion in arms of his former illustrious com- 
mander. He continued some time with the Legion highly hon- 
oured by Wayne, and beloved by the troops; and by his activity 
and military experience contributed greatly to the success of the 
expedition which gave peace to the western frontiers. On quit- 
ting the army he settled in Kentucky, where his distinguished 
services recommended him to new honours, and he was almost 
immediately called to the station of Speaker of the Senate, in 
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which office he served four years, uniting with its duties those of 
Lieutenant Governor of this flourishing State. 
In 1810 General Posey was appointed Major General of the 
: first division of Kentucky Militia, and was selected te the com- 
mand of 5,000 men, the quota of that State of the requisition of 
100,000 made by Congress in anticipation of hostilities with Great 
Britain or France. ‘This was obeyed with no less prompti‘ude 
by the veteran soldier of the revolution, than by the gallant youth 
of Kentucky, ever ready in the hour of danger, and foremost in 
the ranks of honour. But the call was premature; war was not 
declared with either of the offending parties, and this patriotic 
army was ordered to be discharged. The Governor of Kentucky, 
who was himself a distinguished officer of the revolution, conclu- 
ded a letter addressed to General Posey, accompanying the or- 
ders for the disbandment of his troops, in the following manner: 
«While I felicitate my fellow citizens on the prospect of our 
affairs which has led to this event, permit me particularly to 
assure you, that I entertain a high sense of the promptitude and 
zeal with which you undertook and discharged the duties of com- 
mander in chief of this corps. You have set an example of mili- 


tary spirit, at the expense of private convenience, which I hope 
ever to see imitated by the militia of this State, when the interest 
of their country is at stake. 
I beg leave to renew to you my sentiments of regard, 
and am sincerely, your friend and obedient servant, 
Cuar.es Scort. 


Masor Genera Posey.” 

About this time General Posey turned his attention to the Or- 
leans Territory, which he explored with the intention of settling 
in the Attacapas or Opelousas; and finally made a purchase in 
the Attacapas, and removed thither with part of his family. He 
was in that county in 1812, when hostilities with Great Britain 
were about to commence, and seta brilliant example of patriotism 
to his countrymen, by raising a volunteer company at Baton 
Rouge, of which he accepted the command for a short time with 
the rank of Captain. This act of magnanimous condescension, 
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on the part of a veteran soldier holding the rank of Major Gen- 
eral, speaks more in his praise than volumes of panegyric. 

In this year the State of Louisiana was added to the Union, 
and General Posey was appointed Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, to fill the place of Mr<Destriorg, ‘who had resigned. 
He repaired to Washington City, and server Congress until he 
was appointed Governor and Commander-in-chief of the Indiana 
Territory, on the 3d of March 1813, which office he continued 
to execute to the universal satisfaction of the people, by whom he 
was much beloved, until the year 1816, when the Territory was 
erected into a State. In answer to his last message to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, that body used the following language— 
« They cannot refrain from declaring their perfect approbation of 
your official conduct as Governor of this Territory. During your 
administration, many evils have been remedied, and we particu- 
larly admire the calm, dispassionate, impartial conduct, which has 
produced the salutary effects of quieting the violence of party 
spirit, harmonizing the interests as well as the feelings of the 
different parties of the Territory. Under your auspices we have 
become as one people.” This brief extract displays the character 
of this excellent man, in a new and different light from that in 
which we have been viewing it; and exhibits another instance, 
among the many which our history affords, of the facility with 
which the soldiers of the Republic, lay aside their military habits, 
assume civil stations, cultivate the gentle virtues and the arts of 
peace. Previous to his appointment the people of Indiana had 
been divided and distracted by factions, but such was the high es- 
teem which they entertained for the veteran soldier of the revolu- 
tion who had been appointed their Governor, such the suavity of 


his manners, and firmness of his conduct, that he conciliated the _. 


affections of all parties, ensured the general tranquillity, and com- 
manded universal respect. 
The last station in which Governor Posey was permitted te 
serve his country was that of agent for Indian affairs, which he 
received on relinquishing the government of Indiana, and held un- 
til his death, honoured and beloved by all the Indian tribes within 
his agency, among whom he enjoyed unbounded influence. 
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He died on the 19th of March, 1818, at Shawnee Town, in the Il- 
linois Territory. He had caught a severe cold in descending the 
Wabash from Vincennes, which induced an inflammation of the 
pleura, and terminated in a typhus fever, eight days from its com- 
mencement. Hedied in the arms of his beloved wife, who was 
left with a large family of affectionate children to deplore his loss. 
Among his papers were found a brief sketch of his life, in his 
own hand writing, a le:ter of advice to his children and grand- 
children, and a letter to his wife to be delivered after his death. 

Governor Posey had for many years been a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, and during the latter part of his life engaged 
zealously in the cause of christianity. He was a devout and 
humble follower of the cross, and a firm believer in the doctrines 
of our holy religion. He made every exertion to supply the poor 
and unfortunate part of mankind with the holy scriptures; was 
President of several Bible Societies, and in 1817 was appointed 
by the Presbyterian church of Indiana to represent them in a gen- 
eral convention held on Pennsylvania Run near Louisville, and in 
a synod which sat at Springfield in Kentucky. 

In his person, General Posey was tall, athletic, and finely 
formed. His appearance united dignity and gracefulness, and in 
his manners were blended in a remarkable degree the stately and 
gallant bearing of the soldier, with the ease and suavity of the 
polished gentleman. His face was remarkably handsome, his fea- 
tures high, fine, and prominent, and if at times they assumed the 
sternness of command, there was a softness in his fine blue eye, 
a spirit and intelligence mingled with a calm and benevolent ex- 
pression which pervaded the whole countenance, that at once at- 
tracted the admiration and won the affections of the beholder. 

In private life General Posey was cheerful, social, and benevo- 
lent, performing the various duties which devolved upon him as a 
member of civil society with strict punctuality, and with a rigid 
attention to the privileges and the feelings of his fellow men. 
His principles, drawn as they were from the purest fountains, 
formed among the severest trials of patriotism, and modelled upon 
the highest examples of political virtue which have adorned any 
age or country, were purely republican. The heroes and sages of 
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the revolution, adopted the political creed of no man or party. 
They went back to first principles; from the limpid stream of rea- 
son, they drew the simple elements of that faith for which they 
fought and conquered. 

Such was this gallant soldier; and if an untiring assiduity in 
the public service—a chivalric self devotion in the hour of danger 
—a rigid adherence to the rules of honour, be military vir‘ues, the 
object of this notice will rank high among the heroes of his coun- 
try. But when around these sterner qualities we find enwreathed 
the soft and useful refinements of civil life, when we recognize 
the just neighbour, the active citizen, the affectionate father, the 
steady friend, the faithful chief magistrate blended with the pa 
triot warrior—when to all this is added the pious humility of the 
christian bowing before his Saviour’s cross, our hearts are warnied 
and exalted by a rich display of the noblest attributes of man, 
and we may boldly offer that character which unites so many of 
the highest traits of excellence, as an example to the rising gen- 
eration, worthy of the imitation of those who seek a life of useful- 
ness, and an old age of honour. 

—»— 
For the Port Folio. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.* 


Whether any portion of the literature of our country is so far a 
subject of exclusive cultivation, that we ought reasonably to ex- 
pect standard works, much doubt may be entertained. Yet if 
present writers do not attain the summit of fame, they are not 
without an incentive to exertion. They may gratify the reason- 
able curiosity, and stimulate the patriotism of their cotem- 
poraries ; they may collect those materials, to which the future 
historian and biographer must resort, and for which they must 
render their acknowledgments. In reference to the revolution, 
the present is the age of memoirs and collections, whose merit 
is invaluable, because they are indispensable to posterity. Most 
of those who were forward in the interesting scenes of that 
time have left the stage, and it is from their children now 
at maturity, that the incidents of their private history must be 
collected, or they would probably be forever lost. It is true that 
a single act unexampled in its character, and stupendous in its 
effects, has given celebrity to the names of some who otherwise 


* Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence, by Ro- 
bert Waln, jr. vol. LV. Philadelphia, published by R. W. Pomeroy. 
Ocroner, 1824.—no 270. 37 
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would not have been known beyond a narrow circle. They 
placed their names on a scroll which gave birth to a new nation, 
possessing improved political pension, and exhibiting an envi- 
able character among mankind, and it is not surprising that a 
desire exists to trace their private walks, their parentage, habits, 
and personal deportment. Yet there are many of these names 
which, independently of this circumstance, would have com- 
manded attention. Had accident never placed Franklin, the 
Adams’s, Livingston, Sherman, Witherspoon, Hopkinson, Wilson, 
M’Kean, Rutledge or the Lee’s, in congress at this splendid epoch, 
their superior genius and abilities would be held in remembrance. 
So, on the other hand, there were many eminent and patriotic men 
who occupied seats in congress before and after the 4th of July 

776, or were then employed in the service of the states, whose 
lives are equally worthy to be embraced when a general bio~- 
graphy of that day shall come to be written. The names of Henry, 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Clinton, Mifflin, Reed, Sergeant, Dickin- 
son, Howard, Pendleton, Randolph, Gadsden, Laurens, Drayton, 
and Pinkney, are to be foundin the list of members of congress dur- 
ing the revolution, and yet are not amongst those whieh accom- 
panied the Declaration of Independence. 

Still the fact of signing that instrument is one so unique: it is 
so identified with all that belongs to a pure and ardent patriotism : 
it was so bold and uncompromising a stand in the breach of dan- 
ger, as by itself to convey a peculiar sanctity to those who exe- 
cuted it, whether they conceived the plan or only followed the 
stern determinations of others. Without scanning nicely the de- 
grees of merit or the shades of motive, it may be safely asserted that 
to have been one of the fifty-six there enrolled, is a just passport 
to a renown which cannot be frittered away by nice objections, or 
obscured by an excelling lustre in another. In the templeof Ame- 
rican freedom there may be such as fill a larger space, or rise 
to a more elevated height, but these are a select few who occupy 
a peculiar and a consecrated spot. 

The present work is devoted exclusively to a biography of 
those whose names are?found attached to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was commenced in 1820 by Mr. Sanderson, and 
reached the fourth volume in 1823, the two latter volumes having 
been compiled by Mr. Waln. We say compiled, without meaning 
to allege that none of the biographies are his work : but because it 
would seem from the style of their composition that their authors 
are almost as various as the subjects. 

The work however is recommended to us not only by the in- 
teresting period to which it relates, and a home felt sympathy in 
the men it describes, but because in the midst of considerable de- 
fects, the style possesses vivacity and spirit. It might be thought at 
first thatin treating of fifty-six men who flourished at the same time, 
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embarked in the same struggle, and most of whom derive their fame 
from the same act, the work weuld be embarrassed by the recurrence 
of the same events, and must inevitably fail to possess that diver- 
sity of incident which gives interest and grace to biography. But 
when we consider that the members of the congress of 1776, not 
only differed in their education, personal character aud pursuits, 
but came from distant parts of this continent, without much pre- 
vious intercourse or acquaintance, and at other periods engaged 
in peculiar scenes, it will be found that the subject admits of that 
variety of which we have spoken. ‘There is in each individual 
something fresh, something not belonging to any other: and in the 
various opinions and habits of the east, the middle, and the south, 
of the lawyer, the merchant, the sailor, or the husbandman, some- 
thing new and characteristic is to be traced. The simple event 
of the Declaration of Independence with all its preparatives and 
consequences, connected with the existing means of the country, 
the power of the British to annoy us, and the situation and feelings 
of other nations, admits of a widely extended discussion, and 
might be presented in portivns in the lives of different individuals, 
without the danger ef repetition or the fear of burthening them 
with adventitious materials: and it is a subject yet far from being 
exhausted by our historians. 

It is our purpose to give to the readers of the Port Folio, from 
the work before us, some occasional extracts, illustrative of those 
whose lives are contained in it as well as of its style of composi- 
tion: and as there is no necessary connection in the different 
portions of the work,—each biegraphy standing out distinct in it- 
self,—we shail commence with tke fourth and most recent volume, 
which is edited by Mr. Waln. 

Among the signers of the Declaration, from the state of South 
Carolina, is Thomas Heyward, with whom Mr. Waln commences 
this volume. He was a native of that state, a gentleman of large 
property, of classical education, and a lawyer. He was not mere- 
ly a civilian but a soldier, and was as intrepid in the field as he 
was resolute in council. He survived the Revolution, and for 
several years filled the place of judge in his native state. He 
dlied in the year 1809, at the age of 63. The biography is not 
long but it presents a character endued with many good qualities. 

In the following observations on Mr. Hey ward’s visit to England 
to complete his education, some of the latent grounds are unfold- 
ed from which dissatisfaction and repugnance against the then 
mother country, naturally sprung up in the minds of the colonists. 


« After the usual term of study, he was, according to the course 
of education then prevalent, sent to England to be entered in one 
of the Inns of Court. It does not appear that he placed himself in 
a lawyer’s office, to while away the period between youth and 
manhood, before he took possession of his estate. His expecta- 
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tions from his father might have furnished him with a plea of in- 
dolence, or indifference, or only called forth a decent attention to 
his studies; but he valued his fortune only as it enabled him to 
strengthen and enlarge his mind, and to qualifv himself for pub- 
lic pursuits. In the Temple, he therefore pursued his studies 
with the zeal which characterised their commencement, and emu- 
lated the diligence of those, who could look only to a profession 
for advancement. In England he found also an additional mo- 
tive for exertion. Ifit was not there that he first learned the 
distinction between an Englishman and a colonist, it was there 
that he was most painfully wounded by it. Pride is a striking 
feature in the English character. Glorying in their country, they 
think they have a right to be proud, and they do not merely yield 
to the sentiment, but cherish it as ennobling. Now, however be- 
coming this may appear to its votaries, it is seen in a less amiable 
light by its objects, and its victims. In the colonies, the people 
cherished the idea that they were of the English race, and en- 
deavoured to associate themselves with the military, the civil, and 
the literary glory of England. The colonists read Shakspeare and 
Milton with the feelings of Englishmen. It was their ambition 


‘That Chatham’s language was their mother tongue, 
‘* And Wolf’s great name compatriot with their own.” 


But in England the colonist was taught to be less aspiring. At 
every step he was met by some mortifying distinctions, which 
checked his presumption ; and though the laws made no difference 
between the subjetts of the crown, whether born at home or 
abroad, the pride of the English would not permit them to receive, 
as equals, a colonial race, unadorned by a nobility, and unsup- 
ported by hereditary wealth. In the intercourse of papa 
nothing makes a deeper impression on the youthful mind, or will 
be more keenly resented, than a contemptuous deportment. The 
practice which prevailed in the southern provinces, of completing 
the education of their youth in England, had not, therefore, the 
effect of binding faster the links which united the mother country 
and the colonies. 

“The mortifications to which our youth were often exposed in 
England, rather sent them home with alienated affections ; and 
the sentiment that America could be nothing of herself, so long as 
she was dependent upon Europe, gradually gained ground. In 
all appointments, civil and military, for the colonies, an unwise 
government cherished rather than repressed these distinctions 
and jealousies. Places of confidence and profit were committed 
almost entirely to Europeans, and America was governed, not as 
an integral member of the British empire, but as a dependent pro- 
vince, erected and administered only for the advantage of an in- 
solent step-mother. This degradation was felt by all, but even 
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the most enlightened, though sensible that there was something 


wrong in the relations of the two countries, knew not what was 
the remedy.” (P. 5—8.) 


His activity and his sufferings appear from the os he took in 


military affairs, and his temper and turn of mind in the sketch 
which follows. 


“Though appointed a judge, he still held a commission in the 
militia ; and, in the affair at Beaufort, commanded a company of 
the Charleston ancient battalion of Artillery. This corps was 
raised in the province, in the time of governor Littleton, and had 
served under him in his expedition against the Creeks. 

“General Moultrie now commanded at Beaufort a mixed force 
of regulars and militia; and of the latter, the most efficient mem- 
ber was the Charleston Artillery, a disciplined battalion animated 
by the recollection of past services and fame. Their courage and 
skill could not have been placed under a safer direction, for their 
two captains, Rutledge and Heyward, if they had not a military 
reputation to sustain, were now to support with their blood that 
cause which had so often animated the eluquence of the one, and 
inspired the self-devotion of the other, The presence of two of 
the most distinguished patriots of the state, members of that cele- 
brated congress which had given independence to their country, 
also imparted interest and dignity to the scene. ‘To the artiller 
was ascribed the success of the day ; nor was Mr. Heyward with- 
out a trophy of victory, in the wound which he received from a 
musket ball. In the disastrous attack upon Savannah, this corps 
had their share of suffering and loss. When Charleston was be- 
sieged, he had attained to the command of the battalion, whose 
steadiness and skill during the tedious operations of the enemy, 
rivalled that of the veterans of the line. With the fall of the 
town, he became a prisoner of war. If fear or despondency could 
have overcome him, he would have made his peace with the con- 
querors, and secured both his person and estate. But, though 
aware that if he allowed the day of mercy to pass away, he was 
one of those to whom no future clemency would be extended, he 
with the bravest and best men in the country, adhered to the good 
old cause, and thought it even criminal to déepair of the fortunes 
of the republic. This band of patriots were [was] an odious and adan- 
gerous spectacle. They reproached the fallen virtue of those who 
had sought the protection of the enemies of their country. Their 
heroism might yet arouse the sleeping patriotism of the timid and 
the desponding; and under their courage the discontented might 
one day rally. While any refused the oath of allegiance the con- 
quest of the province was incomplete. The lieutenant governor 
of the state, Christopher Gadsden, and all those who still consider- 
ed themselves Americans, were therefore apprehended. From 
among those, the Jeaders of the revolution were selected to be 
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transported to Augustine, while the younger patriots were con- 
fined, in the prison ships in the harbour of Charleston. Judge Hey- 
ward was among the former. His spirit was to be broken neither 
by exile nor threats. Even his cheerfulness was superior to mis- 
fortune, and to the music of “ God save the king,” he adapted the 
words of « God save the States,” a song now popular on festive 
occasions, that under a loyal tune the prisoners might give play to 
the feelings of patriotism. During his imprisonment, a party of 
the enemy from Augustine visited his plantation, and seized and 
carried away all his slaves. No interposition on the part of his 
friends was permitted, and the civil authority sanctioned this 
military plunder. The hatred to his name had nearly involved 
his brothers in a similar calamity ; but their minority was at length 
permitted to except them from the devastation. 

“Though some of Mr. Heyward’s slaves were afterwards re- 
claimed, one hundred and thirty of the number remained among 
the spoils of the enemy,and were probably transferred from the rice 
fields of Carolina to the sugar estates of Jamaica. 

« The prisoners at Augustine were at length released ; but his ill 
fortune had not yet deserted him. On his passage to Philadelphia 
he fell overboard, and only escaped drowning by holding to the 
rudder of the ship until he was taken in. It was in Philadelphia 
that the exiles from Carolina were first assured that their state 
was reconquered, and independence secured.” p. 11—14. 


“Though of a grave temper, which was indicated by his coun- 
tenance, he was not insensible to wit and pleasantry. In early life 
he was fond of company, from which he seems only to have been 
estranged by the afflictions and the cares which thickened upon 
him. His judgment was sound, and his disposition ardent. These 
are attested by the offices he filled, and the part that he bore in 
the revolution. His friendships, and the general esteem of his 
fellow citizens, furnish proofs of the goodness of his heart. In his 

ublic duties, he was honest, firm, and intelligent. He conscien- 
tiously agd fearlessly embarked in the revolution. He was neither 
blind to its dangers, nor indifferent to its eer: His life, es- 
tate, and reputation, he cast upon the waters of strife. A suc- 
cessful revolution could confer no more on hii than on the hum- 
blest of his countrymen. Though the prize was common, his stake 
was among the largest. Of such a character, a stranger to public 
virtue can scarcely form a conception; and yet America produced 
thousands, in whom the promotion of the general weal was the 
predominating motive, who ventured upon the most desperate 
hazards under the influence of a patriotism which stifled every sel- 
fish consideration, nobly grasping at an assured freedom, and a na- 
tional independence for themselves and their posterity. p. 16—17. 


Of George Read of Delaware, a tolerably full account is given. 
This gentleman received a classical education, he was born in Dela- 
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ware, and filled various prominent stations in that state. He died 
in 1798 at the age of 64. The following anecdotes are char- 
acteristic of the times. In a letter from Mr. Read to Ceesar 
Rodney and Thomas M‘Kean, the attack made by the row-gallies 
in May 1776 upon the Roebuck and Liverpool frigates, off the 
mouth of Christiana creek in the Delaware, is thus described : 


“ We are informed by a venerable revolutionary naval officer 
that he was captured, three days after the battle, by the Liver- 
pool, captain Boileau, who was a native of Scotland. This officer 
related to our informant, that, in the hottest of the fight, a row- 
boat came from the shore, manned with four boys, who placed 
themselves directly under the stern of his ship, and fired inces- 
santly into her. His officer of marines, calling his attention to 
these juvenile assailants, exclaimed, “Captain, do you see those 
d——d young rebels >—shall we fire upon them ?”—« No—no”— 
cried the brave old Boileau, “ don’t hurt the boys; let them break 
the cabin windows.” 

“ In the heat of the engagement, the attention of many among 
the innumerable spectators who lined the shores of the Delaware, 
was diverted from the novel spectacle of a naval combat, by a 
militia major, who rode at full speed among them, threw himself 
from his horse, which he let loose among the crowd, and entreated 
to be put on board of one of the gallies. With much difficulty, he 
persuaded two men to put off in a boat with him. He steered 
directly for the galley nearest the enemy, and, as soon as he 
reached her deck, stationed himself ata gun. The cartridges fail- 
ed :—cartridge paper was called for to make a supply, but it was 
all expended :—the gallant major instantly pulled off his boots, 
cut off their feet, filled them with powder, and rammed them into 
his gun. Whenhe returned home, he boasted that he had not 
only been in the engagement, but had fired his boots at the enemy. 

“In July,1776,M r-Read signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Whatever diversity of opinion may have existed in relation to the 
time of adopting this measure, the strictest union was preserved 
when its immediate necessity was impressed upon the minds of 
the minority. The glory of the enterprise in which they had em- 
barked, appeared the same to all, and all regarded independence 
as the only security of peace and liberty. With them, peace and 
liberty were indissolubly connected; “et nomen pacis dulce est, 
et ipsa res salutaris: sed inter pacem et servitutem plurimum in- 
terest : pax est tranquilla libertas, servitus malorum omnium post- 
remum ; non modo bello, sed morte etiam repellendum.”* Such 
were the sentiments of our forefathers, and, in the fruits of their 


* Cicero. Oratio in M. Antonium. 652. The very name of peace is 
sweet, and is in itself a blessing ; yet who would confound peace and sla- 
very. Peace is the repose of liberty; slavery is the worst of ills ;—worse 
than war or death itself. 
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wisdom, we enjoy the repose of liberty, and they have merited and 
obtained a high and noble station among the heroes and patriots 
of the world. 

“Soon after the Declaration of Independence, Joseph Galloway 
observed to Mr. Read that he had signed it with a halter about 
his neck: Mr. Read replied that it was a measure demanded by 
the crisis, and he was prepared to meet any consequences that 
might ensue. 

“In September, 1776, he was president of the convention which 
formed the first constitution of Delaware. In the autumn of 1777, 
he was compelled to assume the arduous and responsible duties 
of chief magistrate of the state, in consequence of the capture of 
president M‘Kinley by a detachment of British troops, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Brandywine. The first presidency of the 
state had been offered for his acceptance, but he declined the 


honour. 
« At the time of Mr. M‘Kinley’scapture, Mr. Read was at Phila- 


delphia, assisting in the deliberations of congress. He left that 
city as the British army entered it, and while returning to Dela- 
ware for the purpose of assuming the presidency, thus forced upon 
him, he narrowly escaped the misfortune which had befallen presi- 
dent M:Kinley. It was impracticable to pass from Philadelphia 
to Delaware on the western side of the river, as the British occu- 
ied the whole pass into the peninsula. Necessity, therefore, 
compelled him to proceed along the Jersey shore of the river, and 
brave the risk of crossing it, although almost covered with the ships 
of the enemy. On the 13th of October 1777, Mr. Read arrived at 
Salem, in New Jersey, and procured a boat to convey himself and 
family across the Delaware, there about five miles wide. At this 
time, there were several British men-of-war lying at anchor off 
Newcastler When the boat had almost attained the Delaware 
shore, she was descried by the enemy, who immediately despatch- 
ed an armed barge in pursuit of her. The tide being, unfortunate- 
ly, low, the boat grounded so far from the beach that it was im- 
possible for Mr. Read to land with his family before their pursuers 
arrived. There was only time to efface every mark on the bag- 
gage which could excite any suspicion that Mr. Read was not, as 
he represented himself, a country gentleman, returning to his 
home. The officer who commanded the boat was of no higher 
rank than that of a boatswain; and the presence of Mr. Read’s 
mother, wife,and infant children, gave sufficient probability to his 
story to deceive sailors, who, like all thoughtless persons, are 
little prone to suspect deception. The honest hearted fellows 
assisted with great good humour in landing the baggage, and 
carrying the ladies aud children on shore. | 


“ His manners were dignified, and his dignity may sometimes 
have bordered upon austerity. He avoided trifling occupations, 
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disliked familiarity, and could not tolerate the slightest violation 
of geod manners, for which he was himself distinguished. A strict 
and consistent moralist, he granted no indulgence to laxity of 
principle in others; and he was remarkably averse to that qualified 
dependence which an obligation necessarily produces. Notwith- 
standing an exact attention to his expenditure, which he never 
permitted to exceed his income, his pecuniary liberality was very 
extensive. : 

_In his person, Mr. Read was above the middle size, erect, and 
dignified in his demeanour; and be was remarkable for attention 
te personal arrangements. (p. 83.) 

William Williams, of Connecticut was born in that state in 
1731, and lived till 1811. He was graduated at Harvard, and 
his early studies were of a theological complexion. He served 
against the French in 1755, and was engaged in the battle be- 
tween Sir William Johnson and Baron Dieskaw. His employ- 
ments afterwards were of a public kind, commencing as town 
clerk and becoming afterwards speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives. His character is in some measure displayed in the pas- 
sages we extract: 

« The acknowledged aim of Mr. Williams in his political career, 
was to merit the title of an honest politician, and no one was 
more successful in obtaining it: he never desired any office in 
which he could not promote the public good. He was scrupu- 
lously honest in all the transactions of private life; and obtained, 
asa merchant the unlimited confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
When the troubles of the revolution commenced, he embarked 
enthusiastically in the cause of the colomes. He settled and re- 
linquished his mercantile concerns, and devoted himself wholly te 
the service of his country. His exertions were indefatigable in 
arousing the feelings of his fellow citizens, both by nervous essays 
in the public papers, and by public speaking: he wasan elegant 
and sententious writer;—a vehement, and ardent orator. His 
voice was strong and powerful, and his eloquence gathered fresh 
force as he became animated by the increasing interest of his sub- 


ject. His political career was untainted by selfishness, unless, 


indeed, it was selfish to seek elevation in the public opinion, by 
pure and disinterested patriotism. He was never wealthy, but 
he abandoned a lucrative business, and sacrificed the greater part 
of his estate in the public service: the property, which a life of 
plodding industry, devested of every care or feeling in the con- 
test excepting such as might relate to the great goal of gain, might 
have swelled into an ample fortune, was, at the death of the pa- 
triot, dwindled down to less than five thousand dollars. 

It is related, as an evidence of bis sincerity, that in the early 
stages of the revolution, he had more than two thousand dollars 
in specie, being a portion of the proceeds of his merchandize: con- 
tinental currency would not, at that period, procure the services 
OCTOBER, 1824.——Nno0. 270). 38 
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which were required, and Mr. Williams from patriotic motives, 
exchanged the specie in his possession for continental money: he 
lost the whole, but it was a loss which he never regretted. This 
anecdote affords on example of that practical patriotism which 
tests the sincerity of the heart. 

The disinterestedness of his conduct was also apparent in the 
settlement of his affairs, previous to his thorough embarkation in 
the turbulent scenes of the revolution. His mind was so fully bent 
upon one great object, that he scarcely took the trouble of collec- 
ting the notes which he had received: he was accustomed to re- 
mark, that many of his debtors had been impoverished by the war, 
some had died, and others had been killed in the public service, 
and that he would never enforce payment trom the widow and the 
fatherless—more especially from those whose husbands and fathers 
had perished in the cause of their country. 

He was a prudent and economical, but liberal man. As judge 
of probate, he always declined receiving the customary fees from 
indigent widows, on whom he conferred the benefits of his friendly 
advice, which, from the extent of his infiuence, frequently proved 
of essential service. During the period in which he held the 
office of judge of probate, being about forty years, his deci- 
sions were never, in a single imstance, reversed by the supreme 
court. In his judicial capacity, he was stern and inflexible to- 
wards the hardened offender; but mild and benevolent so far as 
his duty would permit, to those who were seduced by error, or 
evil counsels. In many cases, he devoted the perquisites of his 
office to charitable purposes, and always evinced that inattention 
to private emolument, which so strongly chatacterized the course 
of his political career. 

«The following characteristic anecdote fully displays his dispo- 
sition and zeal in relation to the cause which he so warmly main- 
tained. At the close of the year 1776, and a short time previous 
to the battle of Trenton, the people of the states began to be great- 
ly alarmed at the disastrous situation of the national affairs. At 
this period the council of safety was sitting in Lebanon, and two 
of the members, the honorable William Hillhouse, and Benjamin 
Huntington, Esq., generally resided in the family of Mr. Wil- 
hams. Mr. Hillhouse was a calm, firm, and sedate man, of su- 
perior judgment and knowledge: Mr. Huntington was a judge of 
the superior court, and a shrewd lawyer. The conversation 
naturally reverted to the darkness of the times, and the dangers 
which were then apprehended from the eventual success of the 
British arms: they at length considered their probable respective 
fates, sheuld the fears of the nation be realized. Mr. Williams 
remarked, that he would in all probability be hung, as he had used 
every exertionto commence and prosecute the contest; that he had 
published a great number of hostile essays in the public papers of 
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the day; and that he had signed the declaration of independence, 
which was an act of rebellion that the British goverment would 
never pardon. Mr. Hillhouse said he did not despair of ultimate 
success, but that whatever should happen, he would endeavour to 
act in a proper manner, and to the best advantage: judge Hunting- 
ton observed, that as he neither signed the declaration of inde- 
pendence, nor had written any thing in opposition to the British 
government, he was, at all events, secure from the gallows. Mr. 
Williams instantly replied with great warmth, addressing him- 
self to judge Huntington, ‘then, sir, you ought to be hanged for 
not doing your duty.’ 


His person was of the middle stature and remarkably erect and © 
well proportioned: in his youth his features were handsome; his 
hair and eyes were black; his nose, aquiline; his face, round; and 
his complexion, fair. (p. 103.) 

Samuel Huntington, was likewise a native of Connecticut, and 
was brought up a farmer, with an ordinary education: but after- 
wards engaged im the law, in which he rose to be attorney general, 
chief justice and governor. He died in 1796, aged 64. 

“Although, in his early youth, he possessed a studious and con- 
templative mind, he wanted that precocity of talents which so 
often disappoints our expectations. Premature ripeness of the 
understanding leads less frequently to distinction than a natural 
and deliberate development, improved and protected in its regular 
advance by the advantages of education, and free from that des- 
tructive consciousness of self-superiority which a precocious genius 
is too prone to display, and which, causing the possessor to des- 
pise the instruction of others, leaves him at the age of manhood, 
far behind his less gifted, but more persevering and circumspect, 
competitors. But if a justifiable pride proved a source of self- 
satisfaction to Mr. Huntington, it was studiously concealed with- 
in the recesses of his own breast. He never evinced, either in 
his conduct or conversation, any exultation in regard to his po- 
litical or professional prosperity, but uniformly maintained the 
mild and modest character for which he was distinguished at the 
commencement of his career.” (p. 119—120.) 

“In his person, Mr. Huntington was of the common stature; his 
complexion dark, and his eye bright and penetrating: his manners 
were somewhat formal, and he possessed a peculiar faculty of 
repressing impertinence, repelling unpleasant advances, and keep- 
ing aloof from the criticising observations of the multitude. But 
in the social circle of relatives and friends, he was a pleasing and 
entertaining companion. Without inflicting upon others the con- 
sciousness of inferiority, he never descended from the dignity of 
his station. 7 

«Few men, possessing all the facilities of education, have attain- 
ed a greater share of civil honours than the self-taught Huntington. 
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Deserting the cultivation of the soil, in which he was nota specula- 
tive, but a practical labourer, he plunged guideless, but courage- 
ously, into the long labyrinth of the law. Threading its many 
mazes with circumspect and steady steps, he emerged trium- 
phantly from its dark and devious course, into the plain and bril- 
liant road which conducted him to honour and renown. Pursuing 
his legal career, his progress was only arrested by the attainment 
of the first judicial station in the state, and his political qualifica- 
tions elevated him to the highest civil dignity which it was in the 
power of the people of the United States to confer, as the presi- 

dent of congress, and of the particular citizens of C onnecticut, as 
their chief counsellor and magistrate. A firm republican in prin- 
ciple and practice, he never deviated nor hesitated in the course 
which it was his duty to pursue; having formed those principles 
after mature reflection, he persevered in a regular opposition te 
the arbitrary proceedings of the British government; but while he 
strenuously advocated a firm and deliberate resistance, and en- 
couraged the incitement of popular feelings when restricted within 
proper bounds, he uniformly opposed and discountenanced all 
tumultuous meetings of the people; and the excesses that were 
committed at different periods by lawless and impetuous mobs, 

met with his decided disapprobation. He was distinguished less 
as an orator than a judge, and his distinguished characteristics, 
both in conversation and in epistolary “correspondence, were 
brevity and caution.” (p. 122—124.) 


William Floyd, of New York, in which state he was born in 
1734, died in 1816. He was a gent!eman of large landed estate, 
and of a tolerable education. He was much in political life dur- 
ing and after the revolution. His character is thus summed up 
by his biogr apher: 

“Philosophers, i in analysing the human mind, have distributed 
men in two grand classes: —The one characterised particularly 
by practical and experimental skill, arising chiefly from a talent 
for minute, comprehensive, and rapid observation, a ready and 
retentive memory, and a ss of mind not to be disconcerted 
by extraordinary occurrences. The other comprehends what are 

called men of abstraction, or, in other words, philosophers. The 
latter unquestionably hold the highest rank in the scale of morah 
intelligence. The early education of general Floyd had not extend- 
ed to the refinements of me taphysical science, and although his 
understanding was enriched with extensive reading, and stored 
with a great fund of useful knowledge, the early formation of his 
mind contributed to confirm the bent of his natural genius, which 
classed him unequivocally with the former. He was not of that 
number who astonish by the splendour of their conceptions, or 
amuse and interest us by the brilliancy of their fancy, and the in- 
genuity of their speculations. His thoughts were the representae 
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tions of real existences, ahd his plans were regulated by a full 
view of their practicability; his reasoning was the logic of nature, 
and his conclusions, the demonstrations of experience. Hence it 
arose, that in the accomplishment of his purposes, he seemed in- 
sensible to every difficulty: obstructions wasted away before his 
perseverance, and his resolution and firmness triumphed over 
every obstacle. He was remarkable for the justness of his obser- 
vations, and the accuracy of his judgment, and many anecdotes 
are related of his coolness under sudden embarrassments. In his 
conduct, he was methodical, and particularly systematic in the 
observance of general principles, which seemed to be strongly 
defined in his mind; and every idea of transgressing them was 
banished from his thoughts. 

‘His person was of a middle stature, with nothing particularly 
striking. But there was a natural dignity in his deportment, 
which never failed to impress beholders. As a politician, his in- 
tegrity was unblemished, nor is it known that, during the height 
of party animosity, his motives were ever impeached. He seldom 
participated in debate; his opinions were the result of his own 
reflections, and he left others to the same resource. fie pursued 
his object openly and fearlessly, and disdained to resort to artifice 
to secure its accomplishment. His political course was uniform 
and independent, and marked witha candour and sincerity which 
attracted the approbation of those who differed from him in opi- 
nion. The most flattering commentary upon his public life will 
be found in the frequent and constant proofs of popular favour, 
which he received for more than fifty years. 

“In private life he was fond of society, but always observed a 
measured decorum, which repressed familiarity, and chilled every 


approach at intimacy. He was highly respected in the society in 


which he lived, and left his descendents a name of which they 
will long be proud.” (p. 147—148.) 


The next life in this work is that of George Walton, a delegate 
from Georgia. He was born in Virginia in the year 1740, was 
self-educated, and chose the profession of the law, which he prac- 
tised in Georgia. He died in 1804: having filled various eminent 
situations in the government of Georgia, and the Union. The 
annexed extract professes to sketch his character: 

“Qne of the principal duties of the biographer is to convey an 
idea of the peculiar traits which mark the character of his subject. 
From an early period of his life to its close, Mr. Walton was as 
warm in his attachments as in his enmities: he possessed no mix- 
ture of that temporizing policy, so frequently successful in gaining 
the confidence of mankind. ‘There was a dignified sternness in 
his maaners, which evinced a contempt for the world in general; 
but towards talents and merit, he was scrupulously respectful and 
attentive, His temper would not permit him to brook, with im- 
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punity, the slightest indignity offered ‘to his official stations. Al- 
though not addicted to pedantry, he was accustomed to use a lan- 
guage in some degree varying from the common style of conver- 
sation, and was partial to short and comprehensive sentences. His 
talent for satire, either personal or political, particularly in the 
productions of his pen, was very great. Satire is a weapon which, 
in unskilful hands, is often more injurious to its possessor than 
to the objects of its attack: a personal application of it is seldom 
proper, and can never be made without creating enemies. But, 
when legitimately employed in lashing the vices, or exposing the 
follies of the age, it isa powerful sere. Sete in the cause of virtue, 
and is often more successful in their correction, than the most con- 
vincing arguments drawn from reason and morality. The passions 
of Mr. Walton were easily excited, and, although it is apprehend- 
ed that they sometimes ‘led to the indulgence of his satirical 
propensity beyond the strict rules of propriety, his good sense 
prevented him from exercising it in such a manner as to create 
frequent offence. 

«His habitual reserve in relation to the multitude and uniform 
disregard of public opinion, when that opionion appeared to be 
incorrect, is a strong proof of the extent of his talents, and of the 
confidence of his fellow citizens, which enabled him to overcome 
what would, in most cases, have been fatal obstacles to political 
elevation. 

«Mr. Walton was not very abstemious in his manner of living, 
and his partiality for study imparted a sede entary habit at an early 
period of life; hence, before he attained its meridian, he was 
afflicted with the gout, which caused him much suffering during 
his declining years. When severely tormented with this painful 
disease, he found in his library a solace and enjoyment for his 
mind, which had a tendency to soften its acuteness; and he fre- 
quently remarked to his physicians, that “a book was the most 
effectual remedy.” He was partial to the society of students, 
from whom, he observed, that he often obtained useful infor- 
mation. He delighted in opening the youthful mind, and contem- 
plating the inchoation of genius;—to assist its incipient efforts, 
and (to use one of his own expressions,) ‘put the young beagle 
upon the tract in the chase.’ 

‘‘ Inthe vear 1777, he married Miss Dorothea Camber, who is now 
living, and who participated with him in the distressing effects 
produced by the revolutionary war. A single son only survives, 
who bears his father’s name: he lately filled the office of secretary 
of state for west Florida, under the administration of governor 
Andrew Jackson, and is said to have discharged the duties of his 
station with honour to himself, and much to the satisfaction of the 
general government. 

“Mr. Walton was not rich, but his means were suflicient to sup- 
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port the dignity of his official stations, and to enable him to enjoy 
the comforts and conveniences of life; he lived upon the moderate 
pe of office, and the produce of a small farm. The accumu- 
ation of wealth occupied but a small portion of his attention; his 
mind was continually occupied in public affairs, and he never 
evinced a disposition to devote it to the improvement of his for- 
tune. 

“On the second of February, 1804, he closed his useful and la- 
borious life in Augusta, leaving, in the memory of his actions and 
his accomplishments, a lasting monument of his worth, and a rich 
legacy to his country.” 

The view next given of George Clymer, of Pennsylvania is in- 
teresting and does justice to its subject. ‘This gentleman was a 
native of Philadelphia, where he was born in 1739; he died in 18153. 
He received a good, though private education, and engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. He united to zeal and activity in public 
affairs, considerable literature and classical acquirements. It isre- 
corded here of him that, 

“Although the early loss of his parents, the circumstances of 
his education, and the profession of his uncle, led him to embark 
in the pursuits of commerce, he was uniformly and decidedly 
opposed to it: he disliked it from its peculiar precariousness, and 
the necessary dependence which the merchant must place in the 
honour and integrity of others, thereby removing, to a certain de- 
gree, the conduct of his affairs beyond his immediate control. 
Hence he successfully discouraged his children from entering into 
mercantile affairs. He maintained, that equal gain and loss might 
balance in the books but not in the mind, that gain imparted a 
sudden elevation to the spirits, which soon descended to theic 
ordinary level, while loss depressed the spirits, which did not so 
easily rise again; that, therefore, these considerations furnished 
an argument against that business, or course of life, which sub- 
jected the individual to such a variety of fortune, because there 
was more to lose than to win in it.” 


The most trifling anecdote relating to Washington, invites se- 
lection: 

«Inthe year 1765, when about twenty-seven years of age, Mr. 
C. married Miss Elizabeth Meredith, the eldest daughter of Reese 
Meredith, Esquire, one of the principal merchants of Philadelphia. 
He was an early emigrant from Bristol, in England, and posses- 
sed a genefous and elevated mind. The following interesting 
anecdote affords a distinct view of his character and feelings: 
when general Washington was a very young man, and before he 
had attained any distinction, he visited Philadelphia, and made 
his appearance at the coffee house, where he had not a single 
acquaintance, and was, therefore, entirely unnoticed. Mr. Mere- 
dith coming in, and finding a stranger in this awkward situation, 
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went up to him, took him by the hand, inquired his name, intre- 
duced himself, took him to his house, and behaved with so much 
kindness and hospitality, as not only to induce him to continue 
at Mr. Meredith’s house while he remained in the city, but ever 
after to make it his home when he visited Philadelphia. During 
a long course of years, the matrimonial connexion of Mr. Clymer 
subsisted in uninterrupted harmony, and served mutually to 
mitigate the feelings arising from domestic afflictions and bereave- 
ments.” (p- 1S0—181.) 


“Mr. Clymer possessed strong intellects from nature, which he 
improved by culture and study. Firm, but not obstinate; inde- 
pendent, but not arrogant; communicative, but not obtrusive; he 

was at once the amiable and instructive companion. Retired, stu- 
dious, contemplative, he was ever adding something to his know- 
ledge, and endeavouring to make that knowledge useful. His pre- 
dominant passion was to promote every scheme for the improve- 
ment of his eg whether in science, agriculture, polite educa- 
tion, the useful or the fine arts. It was in the social circle of 
friendship that his acquirements were displayed and appreciated, 
and although their action was communicated from this circle to a 
wider sphere, it was with an enfeebled force. Diffident and 
retired, while capable of teaching, he seemed only anxious to learn. 
He sought in vain to conceal from the world the extraordinary 
talents which he possessed, or to shrink from the honourable con- 
sideration in which they were held. He never solicited preferment, 
and would have remained in the private walks of life, had not a 
sense of duty, and the voice of his country, called him into public 
usefulness. He never sought popularity, and the large portion of 
it which he enjoyed, arose solely from a conviction on the part of 
the people, that he would diligently and faithfully discharge his 
duty. 

“He possessed a mind perseveringly directed towards the promo- 
tion of useful objects;—an uncommon zeal in the service of indi- 
viduals and of public institutions;—a delicacy and disinterested- 
ness of which there are few examples;—a profound love of rational! 
liberty and hatred of tyranny;—a happy serenity and cheerfulness 
of mind;—a vigour and originality of thought; ;—moderation of 
sentiment and purity of heart. The kindness and urbanity of 
his manners endeared him to all his associates, while the simplicity 
which was a marked feature of his character, did not permit him 
to assume an offensive or unreasonable control over their opinions. 
His conversation was of the most instructive kind,and manifested 
an extensive knowledge of books and men. He possessed the 
rare quality of never traducing or speaking ill of the absent, or 
endeavouring to debase their characters. His benevolence of dis- 
position and liberality of sentiment, were always conspicuous; and 
these enobling sen ntiments were evidenced in a distinguished man- 
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ner, by his having been the principal promoter of the amelioration 
of the state penal code. 

“ He was scrupulous and punctual in his attention to what may 
be termed the minor or secondary duties of life, or to those en- 
gagements which, being merely voluntary, are so often considered 
as of no moral or binding force. In the public bodies over which 
he presided, he knew that his presence and services were relied 
on for their operations and usefulness; he felt the responsibility 
of the stations, and that it was through his instrumentality alone 
that their proceedings could be properly conducted; and he never 
permitted any idle humour, or party of pleasure, to allure him 
from the post of duty. In all the engagements, however trivial, 
of private life, he observed the same punctilious system. ‘He 
who justly estimates the value of a punctual performance of a 
promise, will not, without very good reason, disregard it, whether 
it be to sign a contract or walk with a friend; to pay a debt, or 
present a toy toa child.’ In this most useful virtue, Mr. Clymer 
was pre-eminent, 

«His pretensions to eloquence were limited, and he seldom ap- 
peared as a public speaker; but when his diffidence was conquered 
by feelings of duty, and he did speak, he was listened to with uni- 
versal attention, because his speeches were short, and always to 
the purpose. A more general regard to this habit would not be 
useless at the present day: ad captandum orators would less fre- 
quently heat and irritate the public mind, and the business of 
large bodies would be conducted with less bustle and more celerity. 
His style of epistolary writing, in which he extensively engaged, 
was playful and easy, and, when occasions required it, forcible 
and convincing. He was critical in his phraseology, and some- 
what formal in the construction of his sentences. In his moments 
of leisure, he frequently amused himself by composing pieces of 
light poetry, some of which bear the marks of considerable talent 
and humour. A few days before he expired, he dictated a piece 
of this nature, relative to the British and their navy: (p.223—227.) 


The volume closes with the life of Benjamin Rush of whom 
ample details are given, He was a native of Philadelphia, where 
he was born in 1745, and died in 1813. He was a graduate of 
Princeton College. We shall select a few extracts from the 
memoirs of this distinguished physician. 

“In determining upon a scheme of future life, the narrowness 
of his fortune suffered no long deliberation. His inclinations, it 
is said, first led him to the profession of the law, in which the 
natural direction of his faculties, and especially his ready talent 
of eloquence, seemed to afford a sufficient presage of success. 
His ambition would have no doubt led him, in this pursuit, to the 
most distinguished and important employments of the state. This 


design, they say, was counteracted by the persuasions of the Rev. 
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) Dr. Findiey, who, for reasons not related, induced him to attempt 
the profession of medicine. This resolution taken, he commenced 
his study in Philadelphia, under Dr. Redman, a physician of the 
first eminence, who not only superintended carefully his prepara~ 
tory studies, but encouraged afterwards the first essays of his prac- 
tice with a constant and generous patronage. 

On this, as on other occasions, he insured the particular atten- 
tion of his teachers by his unexampled application to study. He 
relates himself, that during the whole of the six years of his pu- 
pilage under Dr. Redman, he could enumerate not more than two 
days of interruption from business; an example, which, to many 
who are now treading upon the footsteps of this illustrious model, 
may furnish a theme of salutary reflection. It is indeed but an ; 
additional illustration of a rule without exception, that no man 
can become wise and distinguished but by the combined influence 
of genius and industry. Many strange tales have indeed been 
told, to flatter pride or excuse indolence, of eminent and great 
men who have obtained their laurels without labour, and with the 
same probability we might add the history of others who have 
acquired agility of limbs without exercise, or, muscular strength 
without nutriment. 

«The books which he read with predilection during his prepara- 
tory studies were the writings of Hypocrates, Sydenham, and 
Boerhaave. In addition to his reading he attended a course of 
public lectures on Medicine by Dr. Shippen, the first that were 
delivered in the British colonies. He began about this time to 
accumulate such occurrences and observations as appeared to him 
worthy of being preserved, in a common-place book; a source j 
from which he afterwards drew much useful information, in the : 
course of his medical practice and lectures, and to which he re- 
ferred, at the age of fifty-years, as exhibiting the only record ex- 
isting of the malignant fever of Philadelphia of 1762. 

“In 1766, having passed through the elementary grades of medi- 
cine with such opportunities as his country afforded him, and as- 
piring to still greater advantages, he paid a visit to the medical 
college of Edinburgh, at that time the most noted school of all 
Europe, where after two years attendance upon the public lec- 
tures and hospitals, he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

On this occasion his Thesis, de coctione ciborum, according to the 
usage of the place, was presented and defended in the Latin lan- 
guage. Its stile of composition is said to be correct and elegant, 
and the reasonings which he employed in support of his theory, to ' 
display abilities which were rare amongst the pupils even of that 
celebrated school. From the latter part of this proposition there 
appears no cause of dissent. The experiments also which he made 
in proof of his arguments were extremely bold and adven- 
turous; but the acquisition of an elegant and correct Latin style 
by a graduate of sixteen, pursuing afterwards the exclusive studies 
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ot his art, passes somewhat the bounds of credibility. These 
academical dignities are, indeed, in all countries to be admitted 
with distrust, and in distributing the merits to which such produc- 
tions are entitled, we may affix, at least to three-fourths of them, 
this brief inscription from Ovid: Que non fecimus ipsi, vix ea 
nostra voco, p. 252—255. 

“In exterior, Dr. Rush was favoured by nature with many ad- 
vantages. He was above the middle size, of a slender but well 
proportioned figure, and his general deportment commanded re- 
spect and deference. ‘Those whe knew him well, and have de- 
scribed him with minute accuracy, tell us’that the diameter of his 
head from back to front was uncommonly large, that he had a 
prominent forehead, aquiline nose, highly animated blue eyes, 
with a chin and mouth expressive and comely; his look was fixed, 
his aspect thoughtful, and the general traits of his physiognomy 
bespoke strength and activity of intellect. 

“ Throughout life he was ambitious of the affability and polite 
manners of a gentleman; and for his excellence in such accom- 
plishments his friends have bestowed upon him no ordinary praises. 
To please in order to instruct was his favourite maxim, and even 
in old age he retained all the gayéty and attic spirit of conversa- 
tion which distinguished lits early years. 

“ Asascholar, he was well versed in ancient and modern learn- 
ing, and was fond of poetry and eloquence, with w hich he relieved 
the severity of his professional studies, aud furnished abundance 
and ornament to his style of conversation and writing. For his 
reputation both literary and professional, he was little indebted 
to any adventitious benefits of fortune. .He was endowed with 
good faculties, a penetrating mind, a ready apprehension, exuber- 
ant imagination, and extraordinary memory, and these qualities he 
improved by a long course of unwearied study and observation. 

«As a physician he has left upon the age in which he lived the 
impress of his character and genius. In the minds of his own 
countrymen he holds an undisputed pre-eminence, and amongst 
foreign nations it is acknowledged that the fame of Sydenham 
has been rivelled by the glory of Dr. Rush.”?  P. 285—286. 

The most glaring defect in this work, and one which in various 
degrees pervades all the above mentioned lives, though as we 
have before stated, evidently the productions of different hands, 
is the indulgence in swoln and extravagant sentiment and lan- 
guage. This was to be expected, in draughts furnished in all pro- 
bability by the pens of partial relatives: but it should be the task 
of the Editor to reduce this extravagance, and approach as near 
as possible to the chaste models of the great writers in this depart- 
ment. Sometimes this inflation is quite ludicrous. Thus in the 
biography of Dr. Rush, we are to'd, that, « the annunciation of his 
death threw a general gloom upon the community; the whole city 
followed him to his grave, with marks of profound grief and 
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affection for his memory.” p. 285. Mr. Floyd, we are informed, 
met death with a firmness characteristic of one who in his life had 
shrunk at nothing.” p. 150. The viper, in p. 265, is said to “ sting 
without provocation;” whereas the viper carries no sting, unless in 
poetical flights. At page 258, death is made a real personage, 
“not to he affrighted by ghostly counsels, or by an ominous and 
woeful physiognomy.” In page 249, the township of Byberry in 
Philadelphia county is spelt Berberry; perhaps by a misprint. 
We shall notice hereafter the other volumes of this work. 


es 
For the Port Folio. 
MEMOIRS OF LA FAYETTE.* 


This is a very hasty and unsatisfactory performance, which will 
scarcely survive the pageantry, to which it probably owes its birth. 
The author was reluctantly brought to the task, as he informs us, by 
* the urgent solicitations of the friends of La Fayette, who knew 
that he could furnish particulars, hitherto unknown,” respecting 
this generous champion of American Independence. “ But the 
time was short,’? he says, “and the general arrived.”? He was 
consequently obliged to abridge, and “ pass over a great number 
of characteristic anecdotes, and many new and interesting details, 
in order to satisfy the impatience of the public ” 

The public would have much to answer for at the bar of criti- 
cism, if it were responsible for all the literary sins which have 
been imputed to it. But in justice to this much abused person- 
age, we must be permitted to aver that as far as our experience 
extends, it has generally been acquitted of such charges. In the 
present instance, we are confident, that the public never heard of 
this book, until Mr. Ducoudray announced it, from his own quar- 
ters, in a proclamation something like that of the famous almanac- 
maker—* Ho! all alive, John Partridge.” 

We have found very little in this volume of any consequence, 
which had not become familiar to every one who has felt an inte- 
rest in the glittering career of the extraordinary person to whom 
it professes to relate. Before he attained the age of manhood he 
fastened the eyes of nations and earned the gratitude of thou- 
sands, who were animated by his example and succoured by his 
beneficence. 

The first part of the Memoirs is occupied by a very desultory 
and superficial history of the causes and events which led to our 
revolution, in which several ludicrous mistakes are committed: 


* Memoirs of Gilbert Motier La Fayette. By Gen. H. L. Villaume 
Ducoudray Holstein, who contributed, under the fictitious name of Peter 
Feldman, to his liberation from the prisons of Olmutz. Translated from 
the French manuscript. New York. Wiley. 1824. 
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but the greater proportion is devoted to some rather unintelligible 
details respecting the imprisonment of La Fayette and several of 
his friends in the castle of Olmutz, and their attempts to escape. 
From the ostentatious manner in which the author’s name is in- 
troduced in the title page, we expected to find him playing an 
important part in the dungeons of tyranny; but his share in the 
efforts which were made to effect the liberation of Fayette, seems 
to have been of a very subordinate character. ‘The attempts of 
Dr. Bollman and Mr. Tesker, of which we gave an account in the 
Port Folio for August, 1816, will always remain a fine example of 
romantic and generous enterprize. It is not enumerated among 
the sources which this writer consulted for the purpose of framing 
his narrative; and therefore we presume he was not aware of its 
existence. It may not be improper to state, on the present occa- 
sion, that this paper was drawn up, at our instance, by Dr. Boll- 
man, and is therefore entitled to great confidence. It differs, in 
some respects, from Mr. Holstein’s and other relations to which 
we have recurred. The discrepancies are not very material, and 
are not greater than may frequently be found in the testimony of 
eye witnesses. All these attempts, it is well known failed, and 
it is worthy of remark that he mo had signalized himself inthe 
cause of freedom, was at last indebted for his liberty to the great- 
est despot of modern times. Bonaparte, then the ferigce. a in 
chief of the army of Italy, required, as a preliminary to his sign- 
ing the treaty of Campo-Formio, the release of the prisoners of 
Olmutz. 

Among other errors to be found in this little volume, we find it 
stated, that the city of Philadeiphia was illuminated on the occasion 
of the general’s visit in the year 1784. The gazettes of that ” 
riod speak of no such superfluous and expensive exhibition. What 
the modesty and good sense of Washington refused, the wise men 
of that day would not grant to any individual. At the period re- 
ferred to, La Fayette was met at some distance from town by the 
City Troop of horse, a number of militia, and a multitude of the 
inhabitants. “At the Coffee House,” we learn from Claypoole’s 
Pennsylvania Packet of 10th August, “a crowd of people waited 
for the pleasure of seeing him, and to pay a small tribute to his 
merits; this compliment was returned by the patriotic nobleman, 
who seemed highly pleased at once more receiving those affec- 
tionate marks of regard from those whose cause he had long since 
advocated, and by his exertions contributed not a little to the es- 
tablishment of their liberties.” 

« The officers of the late Pennsylvania line (Arthur St. Clair, 
Anthony Wayne, and William Irvine) waited upon him with an 
address, in which the influence of the gallant young soldier in 
leading us to liberty and independence is acknowledged in terms 
highly honourable to both parties. 
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« The general assembly, then sitting in Philadelphia, presented 
a formal address, which concluded with a wish that “his stay in 
America might be as agreeable to him as it was pleasing to a peo- 
ple who can never be unmindful of the many important services 
of the marquis de la Fayette.” i 

“On the 6th March, previously the assembly had directed him 
to be informed that they had erected a part of this state into a 
county by the name of Fayette. On this occasion, Mr. Dickenson, 
the speaker, sail very happily:—* you, sir, have fought success- 
fully for our liberty. We have rejoiced to provide, that in our 
enjoyment of the blessing, your name shall be inscribed upon our 
pleas of justice, and in a perpetual alliance be united with the 
formation, as well as the administration of our laws.” 

The letter reached him when he was on the point of leaving 
France, and he availed himself of the opportunity which his pre- 
sent visit afforded of replying to it. He observed, that “ from 
such a respectable body as the free and virtuous representatives 
of this commonwealth, any mark of notice could not fail to be ex- 
tremely pleasing; but the honour they have dene me, in calling a 
considerable part of the state after my name, is so flattering a 
distinction, that | want language to express my feelings.” 

We shall abstain from any further notice of this ephemeral per- 
formance, because the public will soon be in possession of a more 
valuable work from the pen of Mr. Waln; who has collected a 
mass of useful and authentic materials. 


a + ee - 


For the Port Folio. 
DISSERTATION ON MUSICAL TASTE.* 


Tis work enjoys a smaller share of popularity than its merit 
deserves. Aiming at utility more than scientific display, the 
author has adapted it to the understanding of every reader, and 
affords to all practical directions for the attainment of a just taste 
and good execution. As its principal object is “to contribute 
towards the revival of church music in our American congrega- 
tions,” we have thought proper to embrace, even at this late pe- 
riod, the opportunity it offers of presenting the important subject 
to our readers, and to recommend with all our energy, and with 
studied plainness, increased attention to the proper performance 
of church music; and we cannot better preface what we have to 
say on this subject than by quoting the following passage of the 
dissertation before us: 

“But while we admit the divine origin of sacred music, do we 


Dissertation on musical taste; or general principles of Taste applied to 
the art of Music. By Thomas Hastings. Albany, 1822, pp. 228, évo. 
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not practically say that it is a thing of very little consequence? 
Why else should the charms of poetry and of eloquence be so 
successful in their appeal to ofr feelings, while church music is in 
general listened to with comparative indifference? 

«It will be said perhaps that church music should be moderate 
in its pretensions, because it is not the violent passions of the 
soul, but the milder exercises and purer sympathies that are here 
to be enlisted: but though we are ready to admit that there should 
be as real a difference of style between secular and sacred music, 
as there is between profane and sacred poetry, or oratory, and for 
similar reasons: yet it is evident that sacred music sliould not be 
entirely destitute of appropriate character. At least, the sincerity 
and the solemnity of public worshjp require that it be decent— 
that it should by no means descend@so low in the scale of taste as 
inevitably to excite pain and impatience, instead of devotion. 
And more than this;—the single circumstance that church music 
is a divine institution, must sufficiently prove that it is an important 
one: and it is equally evident that it was designed for the express 
purpose of assisting the devotions of the pious. But when frivo- 
lous trash or unmeaning jargon is substituted for church music, 
no such result can be rationally anticipated. ‘The humble christian 
will indeed consent to listen; for he loves and reveres his master: 
but he must endure, as an affliction, that which can in no wa 
contribute to his improvement or edification. Languid must be 
the devotions of him who is constantly annoyed by the vulgarity 
of that music which essays to enliven them: nor can the feelings 
of his soul be readily harmonized while he is listening to an un- 
meaning succession of discordant sounds.” pp. 14, 15. 

That the evil prevails to so great an extent as is here depicted, 
will be disbelieved, most probably, by many:—but let any one con- 
sider the act itself as the vehicle of petitions, thanksgivings and 
praises to Jenovan, and then ask himself whether the ordinar 
mode of offering it be not grossly inconsistent with the exalted 
aims and solemn purpose of (what Mr. Hastings justly calls) 
«one of the important, heavenly instituted rites of the church.” 
“The object of music, as a part of religious worship,”’ it has been 
elsewhere well said, “is to excite a peculiarity and uniformity of 
feeling among the audience—to bring their minds into a fit tone 
for the ready apprehension and reception of the ideas presented 
in the discourse or psalm—to abstract the mind of the hearer from 
the thousand fantasies that sometimes intrude themselves and call 
off the attention—to bring home from its wanderings, the mind 
unsettled and disturbed, and to prepare it, by its calming influ- 
ence, to unite in the address tothe throne of mercy. But of these 
important ends, a large part of our assemblies seem to have not 
the least notion. They consider the singing rather as a sort 
of drop-scene between the acts of worship, which has nothin 
to do with the general subject; but is presented barely for 
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their amusement and relaxation till the other exercises can be 
resumed.” | 

The truth is that the deficiency alluded to has so long and so 
extensively prevailed, that we are not aware of its magnitude and 
extent, and are very apt to be indifferent to the most strenuous 
appeals on the subject. We trust, however, that the time is at 
hand when its real importance will be seen and acknowledged; 
there seems to be some gradual attempts to improve, and we hope 
that the hints we may offer, will be accepted as the only effort we 
can contribute to this desirable reformation. 

With respect to the mode of conducting psalmody, our opinion 
is decidedly in favour of the manner in which it is performed in 
the majority of Protestant churches, viz: songs in rhyme sung by 
the whole congregation, unaided by instruments. In two of these 
particulars we differ from Mr. Hastings. He strenuously advises 
the union of instrumental with vocal music, and wishes the sing- 
ing to be confined to a choir and such of the congregation as can 
sing well; nay, if we do not misunderstand him, he would restrict 
it to connoisseurs. But the opinion that these circumstances are in- 
dispensable to the proper performance of congregational singing, 
is easily accounted for. In this country, so little attention, com- 
paratively speaking, is paid to learning sacred tunes, that very 
few understand even those in constant use. Again, it is most 
generally the case, that the audible singing of the psalms in 
church is confined to about one-third of the people; the remain- 
der being either voiceless, timid, or disinclined to join in the ex- 
ercise. Hence, unless the tune be a very popular one, the sing- 
ing from a full church cannot on ordinary occasions be heard 
many feet from the building; and within, it 1s often a dull, mono- 
tonous, and to some, apparently, even a painful act. And from 
the experience we have had in the matter we must totally dissent 
from our author in regard to the advantage of choirs. Where 
they are instituted, it is found that almost the whole of the sing- 
ing is confined to them. The rest of the congregation seem to 
suppose that this part of the duties of the sanctuary have been 
transferred from them to the choir, and that they have as little to 
do with the singing as with the preaching. We have also found 
it to be frequently, we may say, generally, the case, that when choirs 
conduct the music, new and complicated tunes are introduced— 
tunes in which it is impossible for the congregation generally to 
unite. If, however, the whole assembly would unite loudly and 
as skilfully as possible with the disciplined choristers, we are 
strongly in their favour; but as this is scarcely ever accomplished, 


we think the hazard is hardly worth encountering. A slight al- 


teration of a sentence from Mr. Hastings will express our opin- 
ion; “ we are not saying that a congregation should never, under 
any circumstances, sing without” [with] “a choir; but we insist 
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that where this is done, there is the greatest need of extensive 
individual cultivation,” p. 81, and give our reasons also in his 
own words, “for people will certainly listen when they expect to 
be profited or gratified with hearing; and when attentively listen- 
ing, they involuntarily become silent,” p. 70. Choirs, in fact, 
make the singing a matter more of execution than devotion. 

We are not well disposed towards the author’s idea of depriv- 
ing the unskilled of partaking vocally in this devotional exercise. 
Surely they are not so numerous in any church as to make the 
music discordant. We would not have those whose voices are 
exceedingly unmusical to sing to the full extent of their powers. 
They would disturb others; and unnecessarily, for they can be 
less noisy and equally devout. We do not relish, we cannot in- 


‘deed comprehend, the notion of “a part only” singing “in public 


for the general edification.” It should be remembered that this 
is the only portion of our worship in which all can literally join, 
and we hope this author’s sentiments of synecdochial singing will 
never obtain. We all know that there is such a thing as good 
congregational singing when all join; the harmonious chords al- 
ways get the mastery in large assemblies, the best singers sing 
loudest, and melody, such as our souls have often thrilled to hear, 
has risen from an untaught multitude when some good old tune 
has been raised. 

To instrumental music in churches we are averse on several 
crounds. Like the choir, it monopolizes this act of worship; the 
business seems to have been intended for the instrument, and in 
most cases, instead of a full, bursting chorus from the whole peo- 
ple, we have to listen to a most unsociable duett by the clerk and 
organ, The voice, too, is much better adapted to the psalmsin com- 
mon use than the organ. In chaunts and other choiral perform- 
ances, the organ is appropriate, and the words sound vague and 
the singing is spiritless, without it; but it rarely accords with 
songs in rhyme. We find also, that when once an organ is intro- 
duced into a church, our favourite tunes are saperselaa by intri- 
cate performances, whose appropriateness and beauty are not in 
all cases very manifest; the psalm must be introduced by a long 
symphony—pauses must intervene between the verses, and even 
lines, inorder to give some additional trills on the instrument, 
which destroy all good effect and render the exercise nugatory. 
Let instruments do what they may—and we would be the last to 
speak ill of their influence—still we cannot but believe that the 
music which is the work solely of a worshipping congregation, let 
it accompany even a simple hymn, carries much more force, pro- 
duces much better effect, and appears altogether more like the 
genuine and intended act of devotion, than the most skilful con- 
cert of instruments, although their subject may be the Creation, 
the Messiah, or any other magnificent oratorio: and we hope we 


say and think this from other feelings than prepossession or par- 
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tiality. ‘“ We are seldom able,” Mr. Hastings confesses, “to re- 
alize the good effects they seem capable of producing. Even in 
those places where enaardie attention has been paid to the 
cultivation of psalmody, we often find the voices and instruments 
so much at variance, as to induce us to wish their connection 
dissolved.”’ p. 62. 

Good singing, according to the dissertation before us, requires 
attention to tone, intonation, time, articulation, accent, emphasis, 
expression, and the graces; the first six, however, are “ sufficient 
of themselves to constitute correct vocal execution,” and we could 
not, at present at least, aim higher than the attainment of this 
much. 

The great part of the faults of singing, arise from inattention 
to some one of these six requisites. The author’s remarks on 
tone and intonation, are worthy of attention, but we cannot quote 
them here. Time is generally well kept by a congregation ac- 
customed to sing together; but we have sometimes ncticed a 
strange diversity of keeping time in the same tunes in different 
churches, and more especially in different cities. Some have a 
wholly different style of performance, which creates confusion 
whenever another style of singers is mixed with them. If the 
notes were in every case strictly regarded—this confusion would 
be obviated. No variation should ever be attempted in a tune; 
uniformity in this case being far preferable to any supposed beau- 
ty. To articulation, very little regard is paid in public singing,* 
yet this most essential requisite is easily acquired. The rules 
laid down by our author for attaining this are very good in theory, 
and we would recommend, an attempt at least, to practice them, 
to singing schools; but we should think that a little practice would 
soon effect every thing necessary for common singing, without 
any other directions than such as would be easily supplied by a 
good ear. Accent and emphasis, can hardly be practised, when 
the same song is sung to so many and various tunes as it is ne- 
cessary in the regulation of public worship, it should be. So far 
as they can be well introduced, propriety will suggest, better than 
rules can direct. In selecting tunes appropriate to the song, we 
may here remark, attention is not only required to adapt it to the 


* The author, in his section on articulation, gives some instances of the 
actual sounds often emitted in singing, instead of those intended; the fol- 
lowing specimen will well exemplify the importance of distinctness; ‘ the 
words are written precisely as they strike the ear in the common rapid 
method of singing.’ 

212 1323 a = = 
Weniwe lese wud e sta 
3 4 l Se ia 1 
Nana my fra su _ va, &c, which very is often heard. 
instead of ‘ When I with pleasing wonder stand 
And all my frame survey,’ Xc. p. 37. 
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subject as solemn or plaintive, or ordering or grateful, but also to 
the collocation of the sentences. Some forcible examples given 
by the author, when speaking of improper fugues, will serve to il- 
lustrate this completely. For instance in the repetitions so fre- 


quent im singing, how often is devotion spoiled by such as these 
which the measure requires; 


This life a shad— Fly like a tim— 

To save the peoo— The larger cat— 
As sheep for slaugh— — Like a tall bay— 
The nobler ben— Their lips are flat— 


Nor speed nor cour— Age of an horse. (pp. 109 and 110.) 
It is on these and other grounds which we need not particularize, 
that a great number of tunes are not adapted for general use; the 
common tune of Horsley is of this number, and the female voices 
have often to dwell for several seconds on such half sentences as 
the above. We join the author in the following remarks: 

« Compositions for the church, like every other species of vocal 
music, should be so constructed, that the words when properly 
sung, can receive their requisite character; and they should be 
sufficiently chaste and simple, to be, in some measure, adapted to 
the abilities of those who sing, and the taste and comprehension 
of those who hear. But this is far from being universally the case. 
Like secular compositions, they often exhibit a pedantic, and in 
some respects, a tasteful display of musical ability; while at the 
sauine time they are so ill adapted to words, as to preclude the 
possibility of appropriate expression, were the performance ever 
so skilful and judicious. Instead of preserving chasteness and 
simplicity too, we often observe them to either sink so low beneath 
the general taste, as to be equally uninteresting to performers and 
auditors; or, to rise so high, in the scale of refinement, as to ren- 
der them too difficult for the execution of the one, and the taste 
and comprehension of the other. And if we were to examine on 
the preceding principles, the pieces that are now in general use 
in our worshipping assemblies, there is much reason to believe, 
that by far the greater portion of them would be found unfit for 
the genuine purposes of sacred song.” pp. 21, 22. 

‘The present low state of the art in our country is attributable, 
according to Mr. Hastings, to the ‘almost universal deficiency in 
elementary instruction: pupils being but partially instructed, and 
their voices ‘as if rendered perfect by the hand of nature, left to 
the guidance of an undisciplined ear?’ the first pieces they at- 
tempt are the most difficult, and they thus not only neglect the 
proper method of studying their music-books and their gamut, but 
are incapacitated for future improvement. 

“It is evident then, that the first step towards the revival of 
the art in this country, would be the extensive circulation of such 
pieces as are sufficiently chaste and simple, to admit of their be- 
ing understood by the generality of auditors. And having done 
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this, it should be our next endeavour, to have them executed on 
suitable occasions, in the most appropriate manner.” p. 1453. 
The establishment of singing societies—where good tunes are 


practised, and the members take an efficient part in the congre-' 


gational singing—is desirable in every church; and if generally 
attended and properly regulated, they afford the best remedies 
for the deficiency we complain of. Scattered over the church 
and uniting with the assembly, the inconveniences of a choir are 
obviated whilst all its advantages are enjoyed. We are sorry 
that these associations are so rare. In many instances, they spend 
the whole of their time in singing anthems and tunes which are 
never introduced, or if introduced, not sanctioned by public taste. 
Fhere is amongst choristers, a very mistaken admiration of diffi- 
cult and unintelligible compositions. ‘Trills, slides, turns, springs, 
flourishes, variations, ad libitums, cadenzas, and the whole class 
of the superficial embellishments of song,’ impart nothing of the 
chasteness, grandeur and dignity, which a church requires. Such 
anthems as Dr. Arnold’s Cheshunt, to give one instance, will al- 
ways be acceptable. If the selections of anthems on suitable oc- 
casions be confined to such as that, they will be solemn, impres- 
sive, and pious, and will make happy substitutes for the rolls, and 
fugues and endless repetitions which torture all melody upon the 
subject, and only create disgust. 

The first rule, however, in regard to any kind of singing, but 
especially in the ordinary sacred songs, is, that every individual 
should be impressed with the solemnity and importance of the act 
of worship. Ministers may greatly contribute to this effect, by 
distinctly and impressively reading the psalm or hymn to be sung; 
the clerk then, having had previous notice given him of the selec- 
tion to be used, should in a proper manner, raise a suitable tune, 
adapted to general use, to the subject of the song, and to its 
phrases; as soon as the tune is distinguished, every individual 
should unite to the best of his abilities, regulating his voice to the 
tenor, and preserving the proper time; he may pay attention to 
these particulars, whilst at the same time, he may enjoy ‘ the me- 
lody of the heart.’ 

There are many topics in Mr. Hastings’ dissertation, to which 
we could not do justice here, and have therefore not mentioned 
them. ‘The main point we have in view, is the proper execution 
of ordinary psalm-singing. ‘To speak individually, we are enthu- 
siastically attached to the mode of praise peculiar in our church; 
we admire its simplicity, its harmony and usual effect, and can- 
not think that time mis-spent which is devoted to the suggestion 
or practice of the smallest improvements. ‘To those who are de- 
sirous of bringing about a reformation in this matter, we recom- 
mend the perusal of the work before us; which will be found to 
be an interesting and able elucidation of the whole matter, con- 


taining principles and rules admirably calculated, on the whole, 


for universal improvement. 
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For the Port Folio. 


THE FETE AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


New Fork, October 3, 1824. 
My Dear Sir, 

After our return from Boston I had to work double tides, and 
time has since stolen by like a thief in the night watch. When I 
look back for unanswered letters and find yours of the 6th of 
September amongst them, Iam dismayed. Why should time 
cheat me I say, since I rob myself of a correspondence as al 
cious as any thing that time can take from me; and so, my dear 
sir, I have determined to make it up with an answer as long 
as a Monthly Magazine. . 

You say in your letter, that you arrived in good health but ra- 
ther fatigued, and you find that at your age even pleasure may fa- 
tigue; therefore, you fear that the hero himself may sink under 
the shower of roses, that are heaping on his head: in other words, 
die of roses in aromatic pain. 

Sweet as such a death might be I augur still better forhim. I saw 
him frequently after his return, and you have had him with you, 
and I think your friendly solicitude must have somewhat abated. 
You have found that he bears his honours bravely, and that his 
physical constitution comports with the soundness of his moral 
frame. Great excitements are no novelties to him. In the sea- 
son of keenest sensibility he felt the hopes and fears that hung 
upon the travail of our nascent freedom, and shared in the joy 
that attended its auspicious birth. In his native land he has ex- 
perienced still greater vicissitudes, high presages, and bitter dis- 
appointments, but in prosperity or adversity, in freedom or capti- 
vity, he has still borne his fortunes with an equal mind. 

How fortunate you were in those little contrarieties that de- 
ferred your eastern tour: a great lesson never to repine at petty 
inconveniences, which I shall take to myself. Happily, as you 
might have been amongst your Boston friends, still what an in- 
crease of pleasure was it for you to be of the first in this city to 
welcome this honoured friend of your youth, to be one of that 
veteran band who first received his embrace, after an absence as 
long as the ordinary span of human life: to be an actor in as de- 
lightful a scene as ever human speaker presented, where nature 
smiled, freedom rejoiced, and the population of a proud and pros- 
perous city poured forth the willing and spontaneous tribute of 
gratitude and love. 

And though at any time the meeting with your distinguished 
friends at Boston would not fail to repay you for the journey, 
yet to be there in time to celebrate the harvest home at Cambridge, 
when the arrival of such a guest drew forth every talent, every 
good feeling and generous emetion, rekindling in the old the 


*For this article we are indebted to one of our friends, who permitte@ 
us to transcribe it from a letter addressed to him. 
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fires of youth, and in the young the love of virtue and true glory, 
uniting two generations in the bond of love and joy;—this was 
your good fortune, and it was doubly mine to be there and to be 
there with you. 

I had long desired to see that city, as an object of speculation. 
I entered it not altogether free from prejudices, but they hourly 
thawed away before the easy, cordial, hospitality, and attentions 
[ experienced, so much beyond what in the boldest estimation of 
my own deserts [ was entitled to. 

[ regretted the short time I had to enjoy the social and intel- 
lectual pleasures, which that peculiar and interesting community 
holds out to a stranger and observer. The empire of reason seems 
strongly seated there, and education lies at the root of all their 
institutions. ‘Those free schools where the children of the rich 
and poor are taught together without difference or distinction de- 
note a true republican spirit, and a civilization which no where 
else exists, or perhaps, in the present state of things, could else- 
where be practicable. Such institutions must make good citizens, 
and indeed it so appears. 'n all their collegiate exercises, in ev- 
ery effusion in ) per or poetry, nothing was breathed but the true 
and enlightened sentiment of pure and patriotic feeling; long may 
it be so, and long may that fountain send forth its living waters. 

Apropos, what a fine thought was that of Everett, and how no- 
bly expressed, and what an awful challenge, “ to fulfil the auspi- 
ces of our country’s destinies, and the ancient predictions of the 
favoured region beyond the ocean, that was to be the land of 
equal laws and happy men. The high and happy auspices which 
burst in trying hours from the longing hearts of the champions of 
truth. No more continents or worlds to be revealed. Ai/lantis. 
is risen from the ocean, the farthest Thule is reached. No more 
retreats beyond the sea, no more discoveries, no more hopes. 
Here then is a mighty work to be fulfilled or never by the race of 
of mortals.” Judge Parker did me the honour to send mea copy of this 
fine discourse, and I have read it over and over with new delight, 
not merely for the style, but for the fine conceptions. 

[ will now give you some account of the General’s second arri- 
val in our city; for though I know that your taste is not for gaudy 
shows, yet wise men acknowledge that in point of moral effect 
such demonstrations of public feeling are worthy of attention. I 
shall only speak of the ball given in the castle-garden; a scene 
such as | never before witnessed in all my pilgrimages, and of 
which the best description I can give will fall far short. It was 
a fine developement of native taste and genius directed to an ob- 


ject worthy of it. It showed the difference between the vivid 


inspirations of patriotic feeling and the frigid ceremonial of or- 
dained rejoicing; between the magnificence paid for by unwilling 
hands and the frank contributions of willing hearts; between the 
works of artists hired, salaried to flatter despots and the sponta- 
neous impulse of free born genius, 
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This garden, you may remember, is nothing but the inside of a 
huge round fortress, built for the reception of the enemy with red 
hot balls. The enemy having declined the invitation, the friend 
came, and the place surrendered at discretion. One ball was 
aimed at him and that only for the honour of the garrison: it is 
said it went very near to his heart, but happily it did not kill him. 
Whether the genius that planned this lunar, for it did not seem 
an earthly work, lay more for peace than war, or whether destiny 
that rules by second causes and baffles men’s designs, had so or- 
dained it from the first, I will not say, but so it was, that on a 
sudden this enchanted tower, erected for the rude purpose of thun- 
dering and destructive war, became a fairy zone, where the good 
genii of the middle air descending from their spheres mingled 
with the sons and daughters of the earth in the glad welcome of 
their beloved guest. Such, in plain truth, was the conception, and 
so fine the execution, that had any one been transported thither in 
his sleep and waked up in the midst of it, he must have believed, 
he could not but believe, that it was a visionary illusion, such as 
we read of in oriental tales. 

A tent of near one thousand feet in circumference covered the 
vast area. This light roof was masked from sight by undulating 
drapery, formed of the flags of all nations intermingling with 
our own; as who should say, enter all of you, enter here and re- 
joice with us. [In war we are enemies, in peace friends. 

The galleries that circled the upper space were filled with fair 
and happy faces, and the floor below with hundreds meandering 
through the mazes of the dance. Plumes waving, spangles glit- 
tering, ringlets playing and airy forms gracefully waving in ca- 
dence with the strains that gave one motion and one soul to all. 

Luminous pillars of transparent gauze composed the colonnade 
that sustained the wide spread dome, and the spectator who be- 
held all this had but to turn his eye and see without the lofty 
sails, like whitening clouds filled with the breeze, pass almost 
within his touch, and the vessels that traced their noiseless liquid 

ath in the still silence of the night. 

The bridge which joined this fairy island to the main was tented 
over head and carpeted beneath, and decked on each side with 
living verdure. Under the green boughs the silvery waves ap- 
peared, rippling and dancing by the moon’s soft light to the mu- 
sic of the summer air. To this fair alley and its pensive light 
resorted the sedater spirits, such as shun the glare and woo the 
elysian shades, some perhaps to interchange soft vows and mingle 
lovers’ sighs with the murmuring of the waters and the whispers 
of the breeze. 

Twice in the hour, exact as the sidereal time, a tinkling bell an- 
nounced the arrival of one of those triumphs of American genius, 
those gilded gallies that move by the force of the unruly elements 
subdued by the mightier power of mind to the purposes of 
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man’s convenience. It had obediently ranged its side and 
now offered its spacious deck to court the footsteps ef the vota- 
ries of pleasure. 

{ have sometimes witnessed the costly magnificence displayed 
in honour of crowned heads. Ornaments. of wonderful price, jew- 
els that might, perhaps, had bribed courtiers and purchased king- 
doms, and delicacies for the palate that exquisitely mocked the 
misery of a starving population, and I have been a melancholy 
looker on; but not sohere. Here the resources were from an ex- 
haustless treasury, that encreases with use, the mine of invention, 
which resembles the waters beneath the earth, that lie hid till they 
are sought, but when invited pour forth their overflowing abun. 
dance in living rills. And to my taste, the star spangled banner, 
whether in graceful festoons or waving overhead, was worth dam- 
asked silk or tissue of gold, the eyes that outshone the light were 
worth diamonds of Golconda, and the modest attire of the fair 
daughters of Columbia worth jewelled crowns and royal robes. 

But you will say, a truce with this description; How was the 
guest received? Then [willtell you. He was conducted through 
the admiring presence to a marquee or tented canopy opposite the 
entrance, and when he was there seated, underneath the orchestra 
opposite to his view was an allegorical painting contrived to catch 
his eye, and whilst he was trying to unriddle its story it suddenly 
disappeared, and in its place stood in transparency an antique cas- 
tle flanked with turrets. It was the mansion of his fathers,—his 
chateau of La Grange, and under it were these two endearing 
words—HIS HOME. 

And now again to the moral. If these demonstrations had the 
slightest tincture of undue adulation, or were at all of kin to the 
servile honours dedicated to usurping pride, I should condemn as 
much as I applaud them. But itis not so. They are the honest 
effusions of grateful attachment to one who did not hesitate in the 
hour of perilous adventure to embark his fortune in our cause; to 
risk his - to spend his patrimony and his youth, and to shed 
his blood for us. He was the friend of Washington, and is the 
friend of our country, of liberty, and of the human kind. And if 
despots lavish their favours on the betrayers of freedom, shall we 
not uphold those who toil and suffer and are persecuted for its 
sake? Should we be niggards of our love to him who was prodigal 
of his to us? and who has through all the storms that have shaken the 
fidelity of so many, continued with manly constancy in the path 
which the generous instinct of his youth marked out to him. It 
is not on such an occasion that mean scruples or jealousies should 
be allowed to damp the glowing ardour of our enthusiasm. It is 
an event, considered in all its bearings and associations, such as 
the world never saw before and may not ever see again, and feeling 
cannot go so fast but that reason will keep pace. 

The blandishments which the mother pours into the ears of her 
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child, are not more pure and innocent than the accents of affec- 
tion breathed forth to La Fayette. We must continue wherever 
he goes to strew his way with roses, to make him happy, and be 
happy with him. ‘lhe veterans have already wept for joy, and 
shall the young lock up the fountains of their hearts? In hon- 
ouring him we henour all that stood by him in the long, perilous 
and protracted struggle, of which they bore the toil, we reap the 
fruits. It is not the triumph of an individual but of a nation, not 
ofa man but of humanity. In honouring this good and virtuous 
patriot we do honour to ourselves and to our country. 

But I will not call this holy jubilee a triumph. That inauspi- 
cious term brings with it too many associations of crime and 
cruelty and of the downfall of liberty and law. The costly pa- 
geants decreed by corrupted senates in the temple of Bellona, 
however dazzling and magnificent, however embellished by the 
richest trophies of the arts, were in their moral aspect odious 
and debasing. We owe little to the historians whose servile 
pens have handed them down to our blind admiration, and less 
to the unthinking pedantry that would perpetuate that blind- 
ness. It is time that historians of a truer stamp should arise 
amongst ourselves, who will strip guilty grandeur of the false 
glare which illustrious but venal talents have ever been too ready 
and too apt to throw around it. 

The tear that trembledgjin the eye, of the brave good man, 
when he embraced the time worn companions of his early glo- 
ries, the sympathetic drops that stole down their cheeks as the 
fondly hung upon his neck, will be a subject for the historian’s 
pen worth all the triumphs that swell the chronicles of other times. 
Let him who records this pure communion of the heart enter 
therein if he can, and describe the thrilling emotions of those hon- 
oured veterans at that rare and precious moment; when the vivid 
images of things long obscured by intervening years, crowded 
their memory and choked their utterance. But you, my dear sir, 
were an actor in this precious scene and one of those that felt 
what words cannot describe. Enough to say, that this transport 
of affection was the golden link that jomed the present to the 
past. There were but few whom time and fate had spared of those 
who stood together in the dark hours of peril, few that could re- 
cal to mind that season with all its toils and dangers, few that had 
weathered the storm of those trying hours that had not since paid 
the great debt of nature: but there are millions upon millions that 
now reap the fruit of their generous toils and will never be ungraeful. 

It was, then, when this honest champion of our cause lifted u 
his eyes and looked around him, and saw the rich wonders that 
freedom had wrought upun her favoured land, that his sout en-. 
joyed the full measure of contentment when he could read in ev- 
ery eye the unequivocal expression of respect and love, when ig 
the teeming population of a great city that poured forth to wel 
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come him, he saw nothing but joy and gratitude in every coante- 
nance, nothing of that ragged misery that the rabble populace of 
despotic countries every where presents. Amidst the loud burst of 
enthusiasm and the universal cheer, there was no rude disorder, no 
discordant sound or unseemly sight. He could see in this self-gov- 
erned multitude, the solid, palpable, undeniable reality, of what 
the minions of tyranny still imprudently and pertinaciously deny, 
that people may be self-governed: that liberty while it expands 
the heart improves the reason. He could perceive in the very 
smiling face of nature the wonder-working charm, and feel the 
conscious delight that he had not been the dupe of illusive hopes, 
that his fond presages were realized, and that the glorious cause 
to which he had devoted his youth, his fortune, his person, and 
his all, was ratified by Heaven’s high decree. He could see too 
that republics were not always ungrateful, for he had come to our 
shores without pomp, or retinue, or wealth, or power, and he re- 
ceived such honours as never monarch, or conqueror, or hero, had 
before experienced. 

This has been called a triumph! _ E do not like that inauspicious 
term; for it brings with it associations of crime and cruelty, of 
pride and of debasement, and very ill defines this spontaneous 
effusion of a free people’s love towards a brother and a dear friend. 
1 will say in the eloquent words of Everett, «if we would touch 
the electric chord of sympathy let oug expressions put on a vigor 
and directness adapted to the aspect of the times.” Let no meagre 
imitations, no cold affectation, no foppery of any kind come be- 
tween the genuine feelings of the people, and him they love to 
honour, let our American character be reflected in language suit- 
ed to it. Since the most splendid arch of triumph was one built 
for Nero, should there be any thing in common between him and 
La Fayette? 

if we would pursue the comparison, let us take the instance of 
that all accomplished hero, the first and greatest of the Czesars; 
whose vices stand most redeemed by his great qualities, the fas- 
cinating charms of his manners, and the ascendancy of his bold 
and-mighty genius. Yet what a tragedy lies concealed beneath 
the revels of successive days and nights! The crouching senate 
who decreed his triumphs in the temple of Bellona, and followed 
submissively, arrayed in their white robes, would, but that the 
dared not, have dragged him with as little pity as he did the vic- 
tims at his chariot wheels. The organic laws_ of their republic 
had devoted as sacrilege and patricide whoever should cross the 
river Rubicon, even with a single cohort, and he had passed it 
with a mighty and conquering army; and raised the standard of 


_ bloody civil war. And what were his titles, to these triumphs? 


That he had devoted to destruction a million of enemies, (he might 
have added as many of his followers,) in the extending of an em- 
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pire already too extended. Strange perversion of all moral jus- 
tice! The Roman general who destroyed, whatever number of 
pirates or enenies of the human race, was entitled to the lesser 
triumph, the greater was for him who would swear before the 
queestors that he had destroyed five thousand enemies, no matter 
how unjustly! Generous warriors whose oniy crime was to have 
defended their native fields, were led forth with their wives and 
children, bending beneath the weight of iron chains, that their 
tears and groans might heighten the exultation of the mighty rob- 
ber. Mimics and buffoons were appointed by solemn ordinances 
to pipe and chant strains of ribaldry in their tortured ears, and 
insult their fallen fortunes. The brutal populace and their more 
brutal master glutted with this worse than cannibal vengeance, 
moved on to other pastimes, and the miserable victims were led 
back to their dungeons, that the assassin, more merciful than the 
hero, might put a period to their anguish. Gladiators, wretched 
slaves, purchased with the spoils of the enemy or the plunder of 
the citizens, were to be slain by each other or lacerated by wild 
beasts, for the sport, not merely of the rabble, but for the recrea- 
tion of matrons of consular and senatorial dignity. By their 
number was the magnificence of the candidate for public favor 
rated, and his popularity secured; and by such largesses, were 
the people corrupted and debased. In the triumph of Ceesar over 
the Gauls, we read that Vercingetorix, the chief of their confede- 
rated states, their ill-starred Washington, was reserved six years 
a captive to grace his conqueror’s triumph; and, that end answer- 
ed, was consigned to cruel death. In that over Juba, if Appian be 
believed, portraits were borne along, of the distinguished citizens 
who perished in the civil wars, amongst whom was Metellus 
Scipio falling on his sword, and Cato tearing out his own bowels. 
And this was the Cesar to whom they erected a temple of Cle- 
mency, and whom they were ready to enrol among their Gods, 
and in mockery of Heaven itself, to offer the incense that smoked 
upon their altars! 

Let us then forbear to pollute with profane appellations, or ill- 
sorted emblems, this holy jubilee. Whoever addresses this friend 
of our country, let him remember that his tongue is but the public 
organ and his words the will of a people whose dignity he must 
maintain, and that his discourse is directed to one who well knows 
the value of a free people’s love, and will doubly feel the glow- 
ing welcome, when uttered in the genuine dictates of nature. 

When this voice shall be echoed through every state, and in all 
he shall be assured of a welcome and a home; when all shall have 
done honor to themselves, and te those with whom he was united 
in the great achievements of our independence; let provision then 
be made to repay the debts we owe him, so that his declining 
years may pass free from all anxious cares, and that the evening 
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of his well-spent life may close in tranquil glory, and as the star 

of day, when lost to sight, sends back a tender and a soothing light, 

so may his memory, and his bright example, dwell amongst us. 
Yours, my dear sir, with sincere 

and constant attachment, W.S. 





—SS—Ol—— 


For the Port Folio. 
ePHE VISIT OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


—— Whois he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
This cull’d and choice-drawn cavalier from France? : 
King Henry V. ‘ 
{t was our intention to give a full account of Lafayette’s pro- 
gress through the United States, in order that these pages might 
be referred to, in future times, for an ample memorial of this re- 
markable event. But our limits are too narrow to embrace all 
the wide-stretched honours, with which gratitude and enthusiasm 
have welcomed our early and steadfast champion. Praise and 
glory have been poured on his head, with such a prodigality that 
some of our addressers seem to have entirely lost sight of the ad- 
vice of Pistol, in the play:—* Be merciful, to men of mould: abate 
thy rage: use lenity, sweet chuck!” ‘Tou many, on this occasion, 
have covered their discretion witk a coat of folly, and it fits us 
now to forget what was fantastical in the exuberance of our hearty 
feelings. Where there is great cause for thankfulness the heart 
does not enter into computations of weight and worthiness; and 
if we did commit some extravagancies while our spirits were un- 
chained, we may safely console ourselves in the excellence of our 
purpose. But while we are in the giving mood, let us bestow 
something more substantial* than pageantry and ‘ blane-mange;t 






* In the conclusion of the life of Timoleon, with whom we have else- 
where compared this soldier of liberty, Plutarch, says—‘‘He never re- 
turned home,—but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he had 
established; and of which the greatest of all was to see so many cities 
and so many thousands of people happy through his means.”—* Fortune 
happily placed him at a distance from the calamities in which his own 
country was involved, and kept bis hands unstained with its blood.” 

+ See the account of the Cincinnati-dinner at Baltimore, where the 
General was feasted on blanc-mange. ‘ It was really, says, the Ame- 
rican Farmer, ‘ the most delicate and beautiful exhibition of this elegant 
art (i e. cooking!) that has ever been seen in this country—worthy,” 
[hear him ye Geds!] worthy, in a word in its way, of the occasion!” Then 
follows a recipe for making the article, taken, we suppose, from Mrs. 
Glass, as the writer confesses that it is not that which was used in the 
manufacure of * this sweet offering prepared and deposited by the hands 
of female patriotism on the shrine of gratitude!” 
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and remember that there are many others who have not yet tasted 
any reward for their good deserts. 

e now proceed to glean from the gazettes a brief account of 
the reception of Lafayette in our principal cities; referring those 
who wish for more particular details, to a work which we under- 
stand, will be compiled by a gentleman at Washington. 

In our last, we mentioned his arrival at New York. 


Now bear the king 
Toward Boston: grant him there— 


His reception, we are told, by the chroniclers of that good old 
town, was a triumph and a jubilee. 

The various bodies designated to compose the procession assem- 
bled at an early hour. 

The Cavalcade, under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel 
Amory, was formed in Common street at nine o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Governor Eustis. It comprised nearly 
seven hundred. The part composed of Carters, Woodwharfin- 
gers, &c. dressed in white frocks, was near 200 in number, and 
made a fine appearance. 

The city authorities preceded by the assistant city marshal, 
proceeded from the hall at nine o’clock. They met the General 
at the Roxbury border, when Mr. Quincy, mayor of the city, gave 
the welcome dnd congratulations of the city. 

The General then passed through the common, on which were 
placed, extending the whole length of it, in two lines, the pupils 
of the public schools, the misses principally dressed in white, and 
the lads in blue coats and white underclothes, each bearing a por- 
trait of Fayette on their breasts, stamped on ribbons. ‘They ex- 
ceeded twenty-five hundred in number. 

The streets, avenues, houses to the roofs, balconies, temporary 
stages, fences, trees, all were filled with expecting eyes, and 
cheerful looks; and the general’s carriage scarcely moved a rod 
without loud cheering from the citizens, and the continued wav- 
ing of the white handkerchiefs of our fair countrywomen at the 
windows and balconies. The bells rang merry peals, and salutes 
were fired in various directions. It was calculated that the spec- 
tators exceeded 70,000. The route of the procession was nearly 
two miles. ' 

At the senate chamber he was introduced by the mayor to the 
governor, who communicated to him the felicitations and welcome 
of the state. 

Numerous introductions took place consisting of officers of the 
United States and state governments, the society of Cincinnatis 
commodore Bainbridge, and officers of the navy; colonel House, 
and many officers o! the army; strangers of distinction, &c. 

At four o’clock, he was conducted to the Exchange coffee-house, 
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where he partook of an excellent dinner. The mayor presided, 
assisted by the committee of arrangements. Besides the general 
and his family, were the city council, governor Eustis, and suite, 
governor Brooks, commodore eran 5 general Morton, and 
the deputation from the corporation of New York, Messrs. Otis, 
Gray, Lloyd, Webster, the chief marshal and assistants. 

Two civic arches were thrown across Washington-street beau- 
tifully decorated with flags, and bearing the following mottos: 


Welcome Lafayette. 


The fathers in glory shall sleep, 
That gather’d with thee to the fight, 
But the sons will eternally keep 
The tablets of Gratitude bright. 

We bow not the neck, 

And we bend not the knee, 

But our hearts, Lafayette, 

We surrender to thee. 


1776. 
WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE. 
WELCOME LAFAYETTE. 

A REPUBLIC NOT UNGRATEFUL. 


And all the streets through which the procession passed were 
dressed with the national flags of the United States and France. 
On one of the flags in Broad street, was the following: 


WELCOME ILLUSTRIOUS GHIEF. 
Receive the pledges of thy children, to sustain 
with fidelity the principles that first 
associated LAFAYETTE with 
i the destinies of America. 
NATURAL RIGHTS. 


‘ YORKTOWN ann MONMOUTH, 


General Lafayette’s toast, at the dinner by the corporation of 
Boston: 

Tue crry or Boston; the Cradle of Liberty—May Faneuil 
hall ever stand a monument to teach the world that resistance to 
oppression is a duty, and will, under true republican institutions, 
become a blessing. 


On the last day of August, the General visited Salem, where 
he was welcomed in an eloquent address from judge Story. “ Dur- 
ing a long life in the most trying scenes,” said this gentleman, to 
the illustrious visiter, “ During a long life in the most trying 
scenes you have done ne act for which virtue need blush or human- 
ity weep. Your private character has not cast a shade on your 
public honours. In the palaces of Paris and the dungeons of OI- 
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mutz, in the splendor of power, and the gloom of banishment, you 
have been the friend of justice and the assertor of the rights 
of man. Under every misfortune you have never deserted your 
principles. What earthly prize can afford consolations like this? 
‘The favor of princes and the applause of senates sink into abso- 
lute nothingness in comparison with the approving censcience of 
a life devoted to the good of mankind. At this very moment you 
are realizing the brightest visions of your youth in the spectacle 
of ten millions of people prosperous and happy under a free go- 
vernment, whose moral strength consists in the courage and 
intelligence of its citizens. ‘These millions welcome you to the 
shores of the west with spontaneous unanimity; and the voice 
which now addresses you, beeble as it is, repeats but the thoughts 
that are ready to burst from the lips of every American.” 

At the public dinner, the General gave the following toast: 

The town of Salem—let her citizens accept the wish of a grate- 
ful heart that her increasing prosperity may more and more evince 
the blessings of popular institutions founded on the sacred basis 
of natural and social rights. 

The following is characteristic of the stern and honest veteran 
from whom it proceeded: 

By Colonel Pickeriie. The daring and generous adventurers in 
a righteous cause—Whatever be the result the consciousness of 
upright views will sustain them. 

The General afterwards visited several of the neighbouring 
towns; and was received with every manifestation of joy. 

He returned to New York on the 6th of September, where fresh 
honours awaited him. The dinner given to him by the French 
citizens is represented as having been magnificent beyond des- 
scription. One of the most interesting devices and ornaments, 
was a miniature representation of the Grand Canal, seventy feet in 
length, and running through the middle of the table, which had 
been made of double the usual width for that purpose. Atone 
end was to be seen Lake Erie, in the centre Lake Ontario, and at 
the other end Lake Champlain. On the water, which pursued its 
winding course within its banks, were to be seen passage boats 
with passengers and baggage, and at a distance, various kinds of 
water-fowl sailing pl oo toand tro. The banks of the canal 
were formed of beautiful green sward, two feet wide, cut and 
fitted with the utmost exactness, and ornamented with groves of 
trees, variegated with flower gardens, and occasional tufts of wild 
blossoms, &c. &c. Looking at. this representation from the head 
of the table, the eff@ct was indescribably fine. You saw, as it were, 
a long line of canal, running through green pastures and meadows, 
now winding its way through ledges of rocks, (placed there for the 
purpose,) and now running at the foot of a gentle hill—now pas- 
sing undera bridge and now lost in the midst of a little forest, or 
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behind a miniature mountain.—This representation of one of the. 

great sources of wealth, and prosperity, and enterprize of the 

state, was much admired, and it is said was got up under the di- 

ae ofa person formerly in the employment of the king of 
Naples. 

On the 16th of September, the General departed from New 
York, and proceeded up the Hudson river to visit Albany, and the 
intermediate towns. 

While passing the scene of Arnold’s treason, general Lafay- 
ette related, very minutely, all the circumstances connected with 
that affair. Washington, with many other officers arrived at Ar- 
nold’s house, on the day of his escape, Intelligence of the arrest 
of Andre and the treason of Arnold, was communicated to Wash- 
ington a few minutes before dinner. He mentioned it to Lafayette, 
Hamilton, and Knox only. At dinner it was observed that gene- 
raland Mrs. Arnold were both absent. After dinner the intelli- 
gence spread rapidly and a council of the general officers was 
called, at which general Knox, the junior brigadier, was first asked 
by Washington what ought to be done. General Knox, with great 
gravity, replied “that something should be done to prevent the 
desertion of major generals! 

A few miles below Newburgh, the general recognized his quar- 
ters in the winter of 1781, and called major Cooper, who was there 
with him, to talk over the incidents of that winter—* Do you re- 
collect,” said he to major Cooper, when major ** ***, who used to 
slide down that hill with the girls, came near being drowned by 
falling through the ice? He was an eccentric, but an excellent 
man.” 

At Albany, he observed, in reply to the address of the mayor, 
—« The enjoyments of my visit to the beautiful and happy shores 
of the North River, cannot but be highly enhanced by the affec- 
tionate reception, the civic testimonies of esteem, which are con- 
ferred upon me in this city, and by the manner in which you are 
pleased to express sentiments so gratifying to my heart. Not half 
a century has elapsed, since this place, ancient, but small, was 
my head-quarters, on the frontiers of an extensive wilderness; 
since as commander in the northern department, I had to receive 
the oath of renunciation to a royal distant government, of allegi- 
ance to the more legitimate sovereignty of the people of the Unit- 
ed States. Now, sir, Albany, become a considerable city, is the 
central seat of the authorities of New York. Those wildernesses 
rank amoung the most populous, and best cultivated parts of the 
union. This rising generation, has, in two glffious wars, and still 
more so in her admirable institutions, asserted an indisputable 
superiority over the proud pretenders to a control upon her.” 

On his second return to New York he dined with the Masons. 
The following song was sung on that occasion: 
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TunE—“ Anacreon in Heaven.’’ 


The hero hath come in the eve of his day, 
To the land where he planted the tree of his glory, 
And warmly that land doth her gratitude pay, 
And long shall she cherish bis name in her story; 
Each heart springs to meet. him— 
In triumph he moves 
Midst the men who adore him, 
The men whom he loves— 
And the stars of our banner in darkness shall set, 
Ere oblivion gather the wreath of Fayvetre. 


He hath come to us now in his fulness of fame, 
And proudly we claim him our friend and our brother. 
For he guarded the altar of Freedom, whose flame, 
Oppression’s fierce minions all vainly would smother; 
He bled in our cause 
With our fathers of old, 
When their flag of defiance 
They sternly unrolled— : 
And ne’er shall the sons of such heroes forget 
The friend of their fathers, the gallant Fayette. 


The feteat Castle Garden has already been described in this work. 

On the 23d of September, the General commenced his tour te 
the south. His progress through the state of New Jersey was 
attended by the civil and military authorities and thousands of 
persons with | gy. bosoms and sparkling eyes. “ What a tri- 
umph is this day,”” exclaimed Mr. Frelinghuysen, the orator at 
Newark, “ What a triumph is this day for rational freedom! what 
are the heartless pageantry, and pomp, and grandeur of titled 
potentates, to the grateful throbs of ten millions of hearts? May 
that benignant being who sent you to our aid, in the darkest peri- 
od of our struggles, still watch over you; may he shed upon the 
evening of your life his richest blessings, and make its close be as 
serene as the morning has been bright, and the day illustrious!” 

The General in his reply spoke particularly of the citizens of 
Jersey, and oftheir services and sufferings during the revolutionary 
war; and of the great confidence which he reposed in the Jersey 
militia, ‘There was a number of revolutionary soldiers present. 
One who was introduced to the general, was more than one hun- 
dred years old. An old lady also pressed forward, whose hbus- 
band had served with Lafayette, and would not be restrained 
from shaking hands with him. 

On Monday, the 27th, he crossed the Delaware, and was wel- 
comed to the state of Pennsylvania, by governor Shulze, and an 
escort of 250 cavalry under the aiaael of major Smith. 

Before he entered the city, on Tuesday morning, he reviewed a 
large body of militia, and then proceeded to Philadelphia, escorted 
by a committee from the city councils and an innumerable train 
of citizens and soldiers, arranged in the following order: 
OCTOBER, 1824.—No. 270. 42 
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ist. A cavalcade of one hundred citizens mounted. 

2d. One hundred field and staff officers, mounted. 

Sd. Sixty cavalry, in the form of a hollow square. 

4th. A band of musicians, mounted. 

5th. A corps of one hundred and sixty cavalry. 

6th. A detachment of artillery, with four pieces of ordnance. 

7th. A brigade of infantry, of near 2000 men, including one or 
two companies of riflemen, all in uniform. 

Sth. The committee of a:rangements, in carriages. 

9th. General Lafayette, accompanied hy his honor judge Peters, 
in a barouche, with six cream-coloured horses, out-riders in livery, 
mounted on horses of the same colour. 

10th. Governor Shulze and suite, in a barouche and four brown 
horses. 

11th. Governor Williamson and suite, of New Jersey, in a like 
carriage and brown horses. 

12th. ‘'wo other barouches, with distinguished individuals. 

13th. One hundred and fifty revolutionary heroes, drawn in 
three cars of great magnitude, with four horses each, trimmed 
with white and red, and the cars decorated with evergreens, flags, 
and emblematical descriptions. Fach soldier wore the revolution- 
ary cockade. On one site of the first car, in large gold letters, 
were the words, “ Defenders of our Country;” on the other, “The 
Survivors of 1776;” in front, “ Washington;” in the rear, “« La- 
fayette.” 

14th. A large car, containing a body of printers, and also 
the various articles belonging to a printing office. ‘The composi- 
tors and pressmen were at work, and the latter distributed from 
the press an ode, prepared for the occasion, by alderman Barker. 
The members of the Typographical Society followed, preceded 
by a banner, inscribed—* Lafayette, the Friend of Universal 
Liberty and the Rights of the Press.” 

15th. Abody of four hundred young men, of the city and county 
of Philadelphia. 

16th. Two hundred Cordwainers, with banners, badges, and 
other emblems. 

17th. Three hundred weavers. 

18th. One hundred and fifty ropemakers. 

19th. One hundred and fifty lads. 

20th. One hundred shipbuilders. 

21st. Seven hundred mechanics of different branches. 

22d. One hundred and fifty coopers, preceded by a car contain- 
oe a cooper’s shop, with workmen fitting staves, driving hoops, 

oo 

23d. One hundred and fifty butchers, well mounted, and hand- 
somely dressed and ornamented. 

24th. Two or three hundred cartmen, with aprons trimmed with 
blue, and mounted. 
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25th. A body of two hundred riflemen, dressed with frocks-— 
plaid—teopard skin—and yellow, suitably trimmed. 

26th. A company of Artillery, with two field pieces. 

27th. A brigade of infantry, in uniform, of about 1500. 

28th. The New Jersey cavalry, before mentioned. 

29th. A body of about three hundred farmers, from the neigh- 
bouring country. 

The number of persons in the street, has been variously con- 
jectured from 100,000 to 200,000; but it is quite impossible to say, 
with any degree of accuracy, 


How many did the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him. 


The procession moved down Fourth to Arch street—up Arch 
to Eleventh street-—down Eleventh to Chestnut street—down 
Chestnut to Eighth street-—down Eighth to Spruce street—down 
Spruce to Second street—up Second to Chestnut street—and up 
Chestnut to a Grand Civic Arch in front of the old State house, 
which contains the hall in which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and in which the Common Council were to receive the 
General. | 


The mayor, and all his brethren in best sort,— 
Like to the senators of th’ antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels! — 


This arch displayed great taste and judgment in the de- 
sign, and skill in the execution. lt was constructed of frame 
work, covered with canvass, admirably painted in imitation of 
stone. The plan was derived from the triumphal arch of Septi- 
mius Severus at Rome. Its dimensions were forty-five feet front, 
by twelve in depth—embracing a basement story of the Doric 
order, from which the principal arch springs to the height of 
twenty-four feet above the pavement. ‘The spandriels, or abut- 
ments on each front were decorated with figures of Fame, painted 
in basso relievo, having their arms extended, and mutually hold- 
ing a civic wreath over the key-stone of the arch. The wings on 
each side of the centre, were of the Ionic order, being decorated 
with niches and statues representing liberty, victory, indepen- 
dence, and plenty—-each having appro riate mottos, inscribed in 
corresponding pannels. The whole of the building was surmount- 
ed by an entablature, thirty-eight feet from the pavement and sup- 
porting a flight of steps in the centre, upon which were placed 
the arms of the city, executed in a masterly manner by Sully. 
On each side of the arms were placed the statues of Justice and 
Wisdom, with their appropriate emblems, sculptured by Mr. Rush, 
in a very superior style. They had all the beauty and lightness 
of drapery, of the Grecian school; and so excellent was the work- 
manship, that it was not until after positive assurances, that a 
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spectator would give up the belief that they were executed in 
marble. The arch was designed by Mr. Strickland, and executed 
under the direction of Messrs. Warren, Darley, and Jefferson, 
scene painters of the new Theatre.. The superficial surface of 
painted canvass amounted to upwards of three thousand square 
feet. 

From the address of the mayor, our limits will only permit us 
to transcribe a single passage, in which a happy designation is 
given to the apartment assigned to our guest as a levee-room. 

“Forty-eight years ago, in this city and in this hallowed hall, 
which may emphatically be called the birth place of independence, 
a convention of men such as the world has rarely seen, preeminent 
for talents and patriotism, solemnly declared their determination 
to assume for themselves the right of self-government, and that 
they and their posterity should thenceforth assert their just rank 
among the nations of the earth. A small, but cherished band of 
those who breasted the storm and sustained the principles thus 
promulgated to the world still remains——in the front rank of these 
worthies, history will find, and we now delight to honour, general 
Lafayette, whose whole life has been devoted to the cause of 
freedom and to the support of the inalienable rights of man.” 

The General made an appropriate answer and then proceeded 
to the lodgings prepared for him at the Mansion House, where he 
dined with a party of about seventy. 

Every position from which the procession could be seen was 
crowded with well dressed people. The array of beauty, decorat- 
ed so as to produce the most picturesque and vivid effect, has 
never been surpassed in the United States. The utmost harmony 
and cheerfulness pervaded all ranks. 

Better order than was universally preserved might be deemed 
impossible. Every one seemed to know and keep his place with- 
out anxiety or inconvenience. A printing press threw off, irom 
the ranks of the zentlemen of the type, countless copies of the 
fine ode written for them by James N, Barker esq. The victual- 
lers made a fine display with their accoutrements and horses. 

The most dazzling and elaborate part of the gala jubilee re- 
mains to be mentioned—we mean the general illumination which 
began about a quarter past six in the evening and was nearly 
complete by seven. It drew into the streets a large part of the 
population male and female, who, as they poured themselves 
along, behaved towards each other like the most courteous guests 
in a drawing room. The numerous arches shone with small 
lamps; the public edifices,—the University, the Masonic Hall, 
Theatre, Custom-House, Coffee House, &c.—were adorned with 
elegant transparencies. ‘The most chaste illumination, was exhi- 
bited at the Bank of the United States, which was lighted by 
lamps concealed behind the columns. The reflection thrown on 
the front of the edifice, reminded the beholder of those alabaster 
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palaces which are described in fairy tales. Transparencies abounded 
at private windows also, and the burden of them was generally the 
Nation’s Guest, and his adopted father, the father of the nation. 
Most families used their fancy-lamps, besides the common tapers; 
and flowers, natural and artificial, either arranged in alabaster 
urns, or suspended in chaplets and festoons, bore testimony to 
the zeal and taste of the ladies of a great many mansions. 

The week was occupied in receiving addresses from various 
me bodies, visiting learned and other institutions, feasting, &c. 

ishop White congratulated him on behalf of the clergy; Mr. Du- 
ponceau performed the same agreeable duty for the Philosophical 
Society, the gentlemea of the Bar and the French citizens. -The 
veterans of the Revolution bowed their aged heads to him, while 
thousands of children chaunted hymns of gratitude. 

The Grand Ball given at the New Theatre, exceeded, in all 
respects, any entertainment of the kind before known in Phila- 
delphia. We can furnish but an inadequate idea of the splen- 
dour of the decorations, and the animation and vividness of the 
scene. The lobby of the Theatre was converted into a magnifi- 
cent saloon, adorned with beautiful rose, orange, and lemon trees 
in full bearing, and a profusion of shrubbery; pictures, busts, ban- 


ners, with classical inscriptions, &c. all illuminated with a multi- 


tude of lamps. For the dancers, there were two compartments, 
the house and the stage; the upper part of the former was hung 
with scarlet drapery, studded with golden stars; while the great 
chandelier, with two additional ones, and a row of wax tapers 
arranged over the canopy, shed over a blaze of light.—The first 
and second tiers of boxes were crowded with ladies in the richest 
apparel, as spectators of the dazzling array on every side. Pas- 
sing the proscenium, the other division wore the appearance of 
an eastern pavilion in a garden terminating with a view of an 
extended sea and landscape, irradiated by the setting sun, and 
meant to typify the western world. A great number of brilliant 
chandeliers rendered this scarcely less effulgent than the other 
part of the house. In front were three latin inscriptions——Advenit 
Heros—Olim meminisse juvabit—Hic domus; hec patria. 

The two retiring rooms connected with the pavilion, were 
fitted up with a degree of elegance and taste which drew expres- 
sions of admiration from every one that entered. Those who 
came to the house early were at once struck with the floor, which 
was brilliantly painted for the occasion, from desigus furnished 
by Mr. Strickland. 

The company consisted of two thousand or more persons, of 
whom six or seven hundred were invited strangers.—Twenty 
two hundred tickets had been issued. No disorder occurred in the 
streets with the arrival or departure of the carriages, which ferm- 
ed a line along the adjoining squares. General Lafayette appear- 
ed at 9 oolack. 
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He was conducted the whole length of the apartments, through 
an avenue formed by the ladies, to the bottom of the stage, where 
Mrs. Morris, governor Shulze, and the Mayor, waited to greet him 
in form; the full band playing an appropriate air during his pro- 
gress. As soon as he was seated, the dancers were called, and at 
least four hundred were immediately on the floor. The dancing 
did not cease until near five o’clock, though the company began to 
retire about three. 

Next to this, perhaps, in splendour, may be mentioned the din- 
ner at the Masonic Lodge. When we say that the decorations 
and arraneements of the table were prepared by Mr. Haviland, it 
need no! be added that everv thing was done in good taste. Before 
the.General entered, the Gas Lamps were so arranged as to shed 
a pale and mild lustre, like that of soft moon-light. When he 
entered, the vessels being instantly filled, a splendid blaze of 
light burst forth over the room, discovering all the hidden beauties 
of the decorations, and producing upon every beholder the effect 
of a flash of lightning. The spirits of the company rose with the 
enhanced brilliancy. 

The signal being given, the company, to the number of four 
i ei took their seats, and partook of a rich and delightful 
east. 

We have employed the word perhaps, in relation to this ban- 
quet, not because we entertain any doubt that it was plentiful, 
and sumptuous, and given with all that hilarity and good will 


which distinguish the worshipful fraternity of Masons, but simply 
because as we are not one of the initiated we had not an oppor- 
tunity of speaking of it from actual observation, but must draw 
upon the stores of imagination. In our mind’s eye we can fancy 
the whole scene. The “ brothers” as they 


Sit patiently,* and inly ruminate 

The dinner’s luxury: invited gentlemen 
Banner-invested men.t and grave judges, 
Present them to the gazing company 

So many honoured guests; and now behold 
The General entering with the A/dermen; 
From side to side he greets them all in turn, 
Bids them fair welcome with a gracious smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and citizens. 
Upon his placid face there is no note 

How the day’s honour hath fatigued him, 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet courtesy 


* The General found the assemblage at the Navy Yard, in the morn- 
ing, so fascinating that the Masonic dinner was protracted to a late hour. 

+ The Marshals who conducted the procession through the streets 
when the General entered the city, preserved their badges several days 
after ‘‘ Othello’s occupation” had ceased. 
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And every guest, beholding dinner served up, 
Plucks cumfort from the noble, sumptuous banquet, 
A largess universal! — 
Now last behold 
A little touch of revels in the night, 
And so our scene must to the ball-room fly; 
Where (O fo: a ticket!) look to behold 
*¢ Earth-treading stars,” ‘lights that mislead the morn,’ 
Right well disposed in dance harmonious, 
To close the bonours of this happy day. 


Nothing yielded us so much satisfaction as the entertainment 
at the Navy Yard, because we recognized in the presiding officer a 
gallant gentleman, who has long been the victim of cruel neglect 
and merciless persecution. The address of commodore Barron is 
among the best which this event has produced. We extract a 
few passages: 

«“ You, sir, whose whole life has been devoted to the extension 
of civil liberty, must at this period be enriched by feelings, which 
rarely fall to the lot of man. 

Turning from the old world, whose excesses have been almost 
fatal to the cause of liberty, to the new, where that cause has been 
ws ma to an unexampled degree, you see a proof, that political 

iberty is not visionary. | 

The soldier will here behold the nation for which he has fought, 
not exhausted by his triumphs, not sacrificed to idle ambition, but 
raised by his valour to liberty and independence, and while enjoying 
these blessings themselves, securing them for the remotest posterity. 

The Patriot will here see a people, not distracted by faction, 
nor yet regardless of their political rights, making the most rapid 
strides to true greatness, and displaying in their happiness and 
security the wisdom and power of institutions engraved on their 
hearts.” 

The French gentlemen of this city, gave two dinners to their 
honoured countryman. Mr. Duponceau very happily represented 
the feelings of this class of our citizens in his address.—The fol- 
lowing is a translation of its initial passage: 

«The Fienchmen, and descendants of Frenchmen residing at 
Philadelphia, are gathered around you, to express the delight they 
feel, in beholding you amongst them in that land, which was the 
theatre of your first labours in the sacred cause of liberty. They 
participate in the enthusiasm of their fellow citizens, and burn 
with the desire of depositing in your bosom, the sentiments that . 
animate them. Born on the same soil with yourself, they cannot 
without a noble pride, view the testimonials of love and gratitude 
lavished upon a Frenchman, by an entire nation;—by that great 
and illustrious nation, in the midst of whom so many Frenchmen 
have found a new country, no less dear to them than that which 
gave them birth.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Our friends, the Germans, continue to pay the most marked at- 
tention to American literature. It is now upwards of ten years, 
since a number of literary gentlemen in the principal cities of this 
Union aware of the intrinsic and growing merit of American produc- 
tions, anc indignant at the unmerited neglect of our literature 
throughout Europe; devised a plan to raise its character, and com- 
bined to carry it into execution. Well convinced that the preju- 
dices of the British critics were too strong to be conquered by any 
direct attempt, they determined to leave the island of Great Bri- 
tain to itself, and turned their attention to the other nations of 
Europe, particularly Germany and France. They justly thought 
that when once our books should be known and appreciated by the 
learned men of the European continent, those of Great Britain 
would not stand single but would follow their example. In execu- 
tion of this plan, a literary journal was established at New York, 
under the title of the German Correspondent, which was edited 
by the Rev. F. C. Scheeffer, and had for its object to make our 
fellow citizens acquainted with the more recent productions of 
German literature, while at the same time a similar journal, in the 
German idiom, entitled Amerikanische Aurichten or American 
Views, was published in this city, by the late learned and Rev. 
Dr. Plitt, which was intended to make American works known in 
Germany. At the same time an extensive correspondence was Car- 
ried on by the confederates from Salem to Baltimore, with learned 
men in that country, the best among the American productions 
were sent to them as fast as they appeared, and they soon had the 
satisfaction to see their advances returned in the most frank and 
cordial manner. American books now began to be translated in- 
to the German language, and the literary journals from the Rhine 
to the Danube were filled with candid and often with flattering 
reviews of the works of American authors, while similar means 
were taken here through our newspapers and reviews to make 
our fellow citizens acquainted with the progress of German liter- 
ature and science. In return for these efforts, a journal exclu- 
sively devoted to America, was published in Leipzick, by the en- 
terprising bookseller Geeschen, entitled Amerika dargestellt durch 
sich selbst, or America represented by herself. 

Having thus fully succeeded in Germany, our patriotic citizens 
turned their views towards France, where they found powerful co- 
operators in David B. Warden, Esq. late consul general of the 
United States at Paris, and his worthy successor Isaac C. Barnet, 
Esq. Here they were met again more than half way, as every one 
may convince himself who will turn over the pages of that excel- 
lent journal, La Revue Encyclopedique, edited monthly by the 
joint labours of the first literary characters in that kingdom 
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Here they will find that not only there is hardly a Number that does 
not contain a review or notice of one or more American works, but 
that in the account which it gives of the various productions of for- 
eign literature, the United States of America are invariably placed 
at the head. American works ‘are treated throughout with the 
utinost candour and respect, and the French as well as the German 
reviewers never disgrace themselves by those flippant and vulgar 
sarcasms which so often fall from the pen of the critics of G. Britain 

If the British critics should continue to abuse our productions 
or our writers, we have nothing to do but to oppose to them the 
opinions of the other nations of Europe who do not yield to them 
in talent, taste, genius or science. But there will be no need 
of having recourse even to this. The impulse is given; our au- 
thors, stimulated and encouraged by the notice of their continen- 
tal friends, have increased their efforts to deserve the praise which 
they received, and placed themselves, at last, upon such high 
grounds, as to command that respect from the British nation, 
which the rest of Europe had long paid to them. 

We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of three 
Numbers of the Medico-Chirurgical Journal, (Medicinisch Chirur- 
gische Zeitung,) formerly published at Saltzburg, and now at 
Inspruck, under the direction of the learned Dr. J. N. Ehrhart. 
These three numbers, each of sixteen pages, are almost entirely 
filled with the analysis and review of a work lately published b 
Dr. John Eberle, of this city, entitled “4 treatise on Materia Me 
ica and Therapeutics,” in two volumes octavo. The analysis is 
full and complete, and appears to have been done with the inten- 
tion of inciting some one to undertake a translation of the book 
into the German language. The review is honourable to the au- 
thor as well as to the reviewer, the latter of whom is contented 
to deal out just praise without impertinent sarcasm or fulsome flat- 
tery. We have only room to translate the final judgment which 
he passes upon the work: 

“In conclusion we will content ourselves with the general ob- 
servation, that the second volume evinces the same care and dili- 
gence as the first. This work of Dr. Eberle has a great practical 
value, and will continue to have it, as the author has kept himself 
free from every hypothesis, and has only advanced such proposi- 
tions as are demonstrated by experience. It is rich in knowledge 
and interesting to physicians of all nations, as by means of the au- 
thor’s vast erudition, it contains not only the results of the expe- 
rience of English and American medical men, but also sets forth 
in the most correct manner, the doctrines and observations of the 
German, French, Dutch, Swedish, and Italian physicians. May the 
re of the learned author soon present us with another work, which 

ike this may deserve for its learning and the information that it con- 
tains, to be placed on the same shelf with the best works of mod- 
ern times.” 
OCTOBER, 1824—Nno. 270. 45 
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‘The editor of this journal, as a further evidence of his respect 
for Dr. Eberle, has dedicated his last volume to him. The re- 
view which we have above noticed was published in February. 

While we are on the subject of the respect paid by the literati 
of continental Europe to American authors, we advert, with plea- 
sure, to a highly flattering review of the discourse delivered by 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq. before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety last October, the first part of which is contained in the Re- 
vue Encyclopedique for June last, and the conclusion of which was 
to appear in a subsequent Number, which has not yet been re- 
ceived in this country. ‘This review is from the pen of the cele- 
brated Count Lanjuinais, one of the Peers of France, and a firm 
supporter of liberal principles in literature as well as in politics. 
The noble author has subscribed his name te it at full length, 
thus giving the sanction of his well established character to the 
praise that he bestows on our country, our improvements, our li- 
terature, and to the author whose performance he undertook to 
review. When we receive the conclusion of this review, we shall 
make it more particularly known to our readers. 

We ought to add, that through the zeal and kind attention of 
M. Deabbate, consul general of his Sardinian Majesty, residin 
in this city, a channel of literary communication has been oat 
between this country and Italy, which promises the happiest re- 
sults. It is in literary as in every other warfare; if we wish to 
conquer the pride or jealousy of the British writers, and make 
ourselves independent of them in science, as we have done in gov- 
ernment, itis only by means of continental alliances, that we can 
expect to succeed. ‘The time will come afterwards, and perhaps 
it is not far distant, when we shall be able to maintain a single 
handed contes?. 

We understand that William Shaler, Esq. one of the consuls of 
the United States, is employing his leisure hours in learned and 
interesting researches concerning the history, manners, customs, 
and languages, of the inhabitants of the part of Africa at which 
he is an accredited agent. He has already transmitted to this 
country vocabularies of the language of the Kabyles, a people who 
inhabit the chain of mountains which lies parallel to the coast of 
Barbary, and whom he supposes to be the remains of the ancient 
Numidians. ‘These we are informed will be published in the next 
volume of the transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 
He is also engaged in writing “historical sketches of Algiers;” 
which, it is said, will be printed at Boston, under the direction 
of the Rev. Jared Sparks. 

Mr. Skottowe has added his name to a long list of commenta- 
tors and editors by a Life of Shakspere; with inquiries into the 
originality of his dramatic plots and characters, and essays on an- 
cient theatres and theatrical usages. The biography is an accu- 
rate digest of what has long been known, and which therefore did 
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not require repetition. It is in his inquiries that Mr. Skottowe 
has contrived to fasten the attention of the reader. Shakspere, 
it is well known, did not hesitate to glean in the territories of 
others, not, however, like the midnight poacher, but with the air 
of one who possessed sovereign authority to bend eyery thing to 
his own purposes. Under his hand the dry pages of the chroni- 
cles were mace to beam with fertility and beauty; and his magi- 
cal wand summoned once more into existence the faries and ap- 
paritions of the north of Europe. ‘Te follow the poet into these 
mines, to observe him while he selects the richest ore, and con- 
template the process by which it is refined in the crucible of his 
imagination, is an employment for which the present writer shows 
himself better qualified than any of his predecessors, by the judi- 
cious and elegant observations contained in those volumes. In 
proof of this we may cite his account of the madness of Hamlet, 
in which he has put to rest the often mooted question respecting 
the character of that prince. The story of that play is derived from 
a black letter “ historie,”? where the mental imvecility was feigned, 
on account of the danger which was apprehended from the uncle. 


The reality of his malady being suspected, 


‘* They” (the king and queen, says the old historie) ‘“‘ counselled to try 
and know, if possible, how te discover the intent and meaning of the young 
prince ; and they could find no better or more fit invention to entrap him, 
than to set some fair and beautiful woman in a secret place, that with flat- 
tering speeches, and all the craftiest moods she could, should purposely 
seek toallure hismind, To this end certain courtiers were appointed to 
lead Hamblet to a solitary place within the woods, where they brought the 
woman. And surely the poor prince at this assault had been in great 
danger, if a gentleman that in Howendille’s time had been nourished 
with him, had not shown bimself more affection to the bringing up he 
had received with Hamblet, than desirous to please the tyrant. 

This gentleman bore the courtiers company, making full account that 
the least show of perfect sense and wisdom that Hamblet should make, 
would be sufficient to cause him to lose his life; and therefore by certain 
signs he gave Hamblet intelligence into what danger he was lilxely to fall, 
if by any means he seemed to obey, or once like the wanton toys and vi- 
cious provocations of the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle: which 
much abashed the prince, as then being wholly in affection to the lady.” 


Mr. Skottowe delivers his opinion in the following terms: 


It admits not a doubt that Hamlet’s attachment to Ophelia is ardent and 
sincere; but it is left a problem why he treats a woman of honour 
and delicacy, whom he loves, with a severity and violence from which her 
sex should have pretected even an unworthy object. A satisfactory so- 
lution of the difficulty is derived from the history; whence it is learnt, 
what is not to be learnt from the play, that Hamlet was aware that Ophe- 
lia was purposely thrown in his way; that spies were about them; and that 
it was necessary for the preservation of his life, to assume a conduct 
which he thought could be attributed to madness only.” 


Lady Morgan, one of the silliest writers of the present period, 
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has favoured the reading public with a Life of Salvator Rosa. 
It abounds with disgusting indecency, affectation, pedantry, and 
radicalism, Her head has been turned by the flattery of some 
persons as silly as herself, and she thinks that any pertness or 
nonsense from her pen will be perused with avidity. There is 
nothing in her book concerning the immortal painter, poet, and 
musician, which cannot be found in the Vita di S. Rosa, and in 
the ordinary English compilations; yet this writer makes a pro- 
digious display of the names of titled friends, from whom she 
professes to have received important original matter for her ridi- 
culous work. What sort of persons these distinguished friends were, 
may be conjectured from the following passage: “ Many have been 
condemned to death!”—(in the neighbourhood of Dublin, we pre- 
sume) “the greatest number have saved life by perilous evasion 
and indigent exile; and some, at the moment | write, uncertain of 
their fate, are wearing out their prime of existence in solitary 
confinement.”? Really it must be no enviable honour to be ranked 
in the list of her ladyship’s friends, if this is the best account that 
can be given of them. 

The first volume of Godwin’s History of the commonwealth of 
England, from its commencement to the restoration of Charles 
the Second, has just appeared. Rapin, a model of impartiality, 
had a very just idea of this task, when he said, “ He that under- 
takes to write the history of Charles L., must endeavour to disco- 
ver the truth in even the most partial historians, and be extremely 
careful to avoid the continual snares they lay for their readers for 
the sake of the cause they maintain. One must know what was 
their aim in writing, what system they followed, and the artifices 
they made use of to engage in their own principles the unreflect- 
ing reader.”” Of the writers who have treated this subject, Lord 
Clarendon is astaunch supporter of church and monarchy. Hume 
cared nothing for the former of these, though. his beautiful but 
deceitful pages, show that he is devoted to the king. ‘The cause 
of the parliament is espoused by Rushworth and Whitelock. Ra- 
pin, honest old Rapin, is the only one who has written without 
any bias, but he is unsupportably heavy and provokingly meagre. 
There was therefore room for an historian of deliberate judgment, 
whose only object was the discovery of truth, and who could pur- 
sue this purpose without prepossession or prejudice. Mr. God- 
win makes great pretensions to impartiality, but we do not think 
he has redeemed his pledge. His style is in general a fine speci- 
men of manly and vigorous English, but he displays the partizan 
in the very threshhold of the edifice. In his introductory chapter, 
like an advocate who strives to win a cause, he affirms that 
Charles “as will more fully appear in the sequel, never made a 
concession to the popular cause, but with a reserve in his own 
mind, the secret imputation of some defect in the mode in which 
the proceeding originated, in consequence of which the conces- 
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sion was in its own nature null, and at a convenient season might 
be so declared.” How uncandid it is thus to prejudge the great 
question, will at once be perceived; and how inconsistent it is 
with Mr. Godwin’s own notions and declarations, may be shown 
by another extract from his work. “ Nothing extenuate, nor 
aught set down in malice, is a text that shall be forever be- 
fore his eves. Neither royalist nor republican, shall be described 
by him as pure or corrupt, Trix his character and his actions shal] 
have been carefully scrutinized.” Lord Clarendon wrote as the 
avowed apologist of the royal party; we were therefore prepared 
to see some injustice done to the motives of many excellent men, 
who contended against unlawful encroachments, and thus enti- 
tled themselves to the admiration and gratitude of every friend to 
public liberty. If Mr. Godwin had come forward with an open 
determination to vindicate the parliament, we should have been 
willing to extend the same indulgence to him which is accorded 
to Clarendon. But when a man boasts of his “ honest and unde- 
bauched sense of moral right,”’ that he is “as sober, deliberate, 
and just in his decisions as if the events of which he treats had 
preceded the universal deluge, or passed in the remotest island of 
the South Sea,” we have a right to expect a work very different 
from the tissue of idle speculation, uncandid and sometimes ma- 
lignant aspersion, and unfounded statements, which Mr. Godwin 
has produced. Asa specimen of his sense of moral right we ma 
advert to his justification of the murder of the Earl of Strafford. It 
is expressly admitted by him that this unfortunate nobleman 
“« certainly proved boned confutation that he had done nothing 
which, in strict construction, fell within the provisions of the stat- 
ute of treasons of Edward the Third.” And yet the Earl was to 
be executed, not because he had violated any law, but because 
“there are cases of an extraordinary nature, which reinvest the 
community in the entire rights they possessed before particular 
laws were established!”? So much for Mr. Godwin’s political 
justice, who would seize the bludgeon when the law fails. He 
presumes to sneer at the learned and virtuous Selden, who has 
been extolled by all parties, for his vote against the bill of attain- 
der,—with a “such after all is the best of lawyers.” Men of 
loose principles have a sort of antipathy to this profession, which 
often manifests itself in a curious manner. 


——— 
For the Port Folio. 
SERENADE. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

I inclose some attempts at the composition of Melodies, freely con- 
fessing the gratification I should feel in hearing them breathed from 
ruby lips, should they hapily attract the attention of any of our ‘“ sweet- 
singers.” Two of them have been set to appropriate airs appended to 
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them. Will not some tair songstress select some appropriate air for the third? 
or what would be still more gratifying, have we no indigenous composers 
who would be induced to compose original airs for them? 









































Screened by the secret, friendly, veil of night, 

While nature sleeps as beauty wrapt in death, 
Save the soft sighing of bland zephyrs’ flight, 

That waft to thee my strains on balmy breath, 
With beating heart, I seek thy sacred bower 

Love’s own asylum, hope’s fond cherish’d gaol, 
Invoking aid of musick’s magic power, 

To pour the fervent passion of my soul; 
Night silent reigns—no orb its light betrays, 

Save the mild beams of love’s own emblem star, 
That like blest hope emits its gladd’ning rays, 

And through night’s shadows sheds its beams afar; 
Thou, lov’d one! art that blessed star to me, 

Whose beams alone yield joy, and life, and light, 
Before thy smile dark glooms of sorrow flee; 
As that bright star, dispel the shades of night. 

SYDNEY. 
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For the Port Folio. 


SERENADE, 


Air—* Fly to the desert.” 

Wake, dearest, wake! sweet music’s strains, 

Steal on the listening ear of night, : 
The moon her bright meridian gains, 

And blandly sheds her magic light, 
In fair enchantment on thy bower, 

And hill, and grove, and verdant vale, 
, While softly breathing, every flower, 
: In od’rous sweets perfume the gale. 


u-+ 


Wake! dearest, wake! a fairy scene 
Enchanting smiles on hill and dale, 
As thy mild beaming smile serene, 
And strains melodious swell the gale; 
But ah! without thee vain the spell, 
And vain the strains of minstrelsy— 
Their charms alone with thee can dwell, 
‘Thy voice the dearest melody. 


Wake! dearest, wake! and list the tale 
That fond affection would impart, 

And may persuasive love prevail, 

In gentlest influence o’er thy heart; 
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Yet if one dear, fond thought of me, 
Steals on thy slumbers, gentle maid! 
May balmy sleep still dwell with thee, 
And loves fond visions be my aid. 
SYDNEY. 





For the Port Folio. 
MELODY. 


Arranged for “ Rousseau’s Dream.” 


Turn to me, love, that radiant smile, 
That like a sun-beam lights thine eye, 
Oh let its magic spell beguile 
Cares that all other charms defy: 
Not to the trav’ler lost in night, 
More brightly beams the dawning light. 


Oh turn to me that angel smile 

That beam’d on me when first we met— 
That look confiding—void of guile— 

That smile my heart can ne’er forget: 
Oh no! while memory holds its sway, 
Its spell can never fade away. 


Yes! in that smile blest hope resides, 
That like the first fair [ris given, 
Beams o’er life’s dreary waste, and guides 
My pilgrim heart to joyous heaven: 
- Whate’er of bliss this life can give, 
Alone in thy dear smiles can live. 
SYDNEY, 


D> + ee 


For the Port Folio. 
On a SLEEPING INFANT. 


Rest, lovely cherub, sweetly rest, 
Thy cheek’s vermillion glow, 

Is like the rose bud’s op’ning crest, 
Soft pillow’d on the snow. 


And shall that face, that seem’st the mien 
Of some Angelic form, 

That soul so pure, that look serene, 
Rude passions e’er deform! 


Ah! little deem’st thou, beauteous thing, 
Now lull’d in Heavenly rest, 

What cares thy future years may bring 
To lacerate thy breast. 
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